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THE RIVALRY OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


AKEN by the moral aspects of the display, some 
moralists, strongly represented by a certain 
weekly review, have mourned exceedingly over the 


: prodigious waste of the Czar’s coronation and its futile 


splendours ; but when all's done and the bill comes in 
for examination, no good judgment will allow that there 
was any waste to mourn for. In every great State the 
most tremendous expense is that which goes for the 
protection of territory, the advancement of empire, the 
keeping of peace or the making of war. The Czar’s 
coronation had many good and even imperative purposes 
of the political order, which alone would have justified 
the magnificence that made poets of all the newspaper 
correspondents who endeavoured to describe it. But, 
to repeat what was said in these pages last week, there 
can hardly be a doubt that we are on the edge of a 
great crisis in the history of the world. A new chapter 
is about to open in which, it needs no prophet to tell 
us, the Russian Empire will play a foremost part, and not 
a part that could be played by a Power that depended 
on moral forces: always excepting such as are mothered 
by vast physical force and readiness to use it. In a very 
great measure, the coronation splendours at Moscow 
were a parade of the might of Russia at this critical 
period ; fortune providing for her a grand occasion no 
less legitimate than timely. And that was not the 
whole of the display. ‘The fact that the might of 
Russia is all gathered in one hand, the Emperor's, came 
into view most forcibly ; that his will is uncontested ; 
that his millions and millions of subjects are as devoutly 
loyal as any clansmen ever were to their chief; and 
moreover it was seen that the occasion of this display 
was one that kindled loyalty throughout the empire to 
the utmost warmth of enthusiasm. Now. all" this 
makes up an enormous addition to the moral: forces 
which are engendered by the spectacle of. physical 
strength ; as such, it has the value in international 


Registered as a Newspaper 


argument of so many more batteries, so many mo1® 
battalions. It affects the statesmanship of other 
countries to a degree which an addition to the Russian 
army of fifty thousand well-equipped, well-drilled men 
could not equal; and therefore a moderate estimate 
would place half these coronation expenses, at least, to 
the military and naval account. Or suppose the whole 
expense were so placed? It is said to amount to a 
million sterling ; but, in these days, is a million’ much 
to spend upon offensive and defensive purposes / 
According to the experience of the British Treasury, 
no. It costs nearly a million to build a single first- 
rate ship of war. 

It is from this point of view that the Czar’s corona- 
tion has a much more than sentimental interest for 
Englishmen. It is not a singular opinion that the 
Russian Government is about to press forward in various 
directions (mostly Eastern) where no European nation 
is nearly so much concerned as ourselves. The belief 
isa common one. On the continent it is general; in 
England it infects Liberal and Tory alike. It is a 
Radical journal which tells us that ‘despite the osten- 
sibly friendly relations which now exist between England 
and Russia, it were mere fractious and purblind hypo- 
crisy to deny that exactly at an epoch when. the two 
nations should be more closely drawn together, they 
are drifting apart.’ ‘ Drifting apart’ is not the phrase 
we should choose to describe the relations of. the two 
countries, though it may please an observer who seems 
to think that there would have been no drifting apart 
had Lord Rosebery remained at the Foreign Office till 
now. We are persuaded that Lord Rosebery himself is 
not of that opinion. And though the Radical critic 
has no more doubt. than others of .his kind that ‘a 
miserable concatenation of cross purposes and* weak 
and irresolute statecraft have driven Lord Salisbury’s 
Government into one political blunder after another, 
even he feels obliged to admit that Lord Salisbury’s 
lack of diplomacy is ‘not wholly responsible’ for the 
drifting apart. In truth, he is no more -responsible 
than any other English statesman., There may, have 
been some lack of diplomacy: we will not undertake to 
deny the impeachment. But whatever blame there may be 
(and we do not think there is much) rests equally upon 
all British statesmanship for many years past ; and that 
in turn may be thrown back upon popular opinion as 
moulded. by the influence of Liberal ideas. | That 
diplomacy can mend matters much seems. very doubt- 
ful now. Though it is perfectly true that there is no 


national enmity between ; Russians and Englishmen, 
perfectly, true. that. they. nevermect in  peace-time 


without the consciousness of mutual friengly, feeling, all 
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that goes for little or nothing. It is often talked of 
as if it formed a substantial basis of accommodation 
between the two countries in the greater affairs of empire. 

In fact, all that it can do is to mitigate the rancour 

of rivalry, such as did exist between ourselves and the 
French, does exist in France still, and might be revived 
in England at short provocation. Between the Russians 
and ourselves rivalry neither springs from animosity nor 
is aggravated by it; but neither can their rivalry be 
controlled to any purpose by the absence of race hatred. 
At Brentford it seems to have been thought that two 
kings could live in amity ‘smelling at one rose.’ A 
much larger public opinion in England appears to 
believe that two Empires of the East can flourish in a 
contented equality of greatness side by side ; but that 
is a delusion, and a most dangerous because a pre- 
valent one. ‘The right reading of the present situation, 
we submit, is that a long succession of Russian 
Governments having worked steadily and persistently 
to make Russia the dominant Power in the Fast, 
carefully preparing the way in various directions, the 
Government of Nicholas the Second conceives that 
there is an opening now for a strong forward move- 
ment en masse. If this notion is confirmed, the absence 
of race-hatred in Russia will not hinder the advance 
for a day, nor is it in the least degree likely to suggest a 
moderation that politic considerations do not fully 
sanction. What the absence of race-hatred may sug- 
gest on the other side, or rather what may be suggested 
by timidity, laissez-faire, and Liberal illusion, is all 
that is really doubtful. To judge from a deal that 
appears in the Radical prints just now, Russia has only 
to push with determination, and her efforts will be 
assisted in this country by counsels of a truly fatal 
character set forth in the guise of ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness. How natural it is, one writer exclaims, that a 
nation conscious of its growing greatness and its need 
of expansion should chafe at the barriers thrown up 
in all directions by the outposts of the British 
Empire! ‘ Russian policy, says another, ‘is governed 
by certain imperious necessities, and the first of these 
is a free outlet to the great seas of the world ;” let us, 
then, recognise these necessities and facilitate their 
satisfaction. This kind of argument is liberally 
supplied even before the pinch comes. When it 
does come there will be a still greater flow of it, 
no doubt, and a stronger persuasion of its righteous- 
ness. Righteous it may be in a sense, but not 
in the sense claimed for it, as one that should deter- 
mine the policy of England. For nothing that can 
be said for Russian needs is more true than that the 
driving in of England’s outposts, or their withdrawal, 

will be the beginning of her destruction as the noblest 
of empires ; ond that command of ‘the great seas’ is as 
much a necessity of British policy as access to them 
(with intent to command) is a necessity of Russian 
policy. Both statements are true. So much may be 
admitted ; but not that it is natural, reasonable, or any 
way becoming in an Englishman to commend the 
Russian argument and decry the British. The sweet- 
ness betokened by the preference may be sugary, 
but it has no other claim to respect. There is no 
political excuse for it, and no moral justification ; 
unless upon the ground that the supersession of 
British rule by the Russian régime would be a blessing 
for humanity, 
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THE DECORUM OF SIR W. HARCOURT 


is allowed on all hands that nothing could have 
been better than Sir William Harcourt’s manner 
when he appealed to the Ministry to adjourn the debate 
after the painful scenes of last week’s all night sitting. 
He had a part to play, and he played it with the finish 
of an artist in whom natural faculty has been improved 
by long practice. The Ministry (such was the argu- 
ment of the comedy) was using the brute force of its 
majority to crush discussion on an offensive measure. 
Outraged patriots had been driven to violate propriety, 
and then Sir William Harcourt stood up to implore a 
misguided Cabinet to bethink itself of the dignity of 
the House, and the respect due to ancient freedom. 
It was the game, and Sir William did his part to 
perfection. But then it was so obviously a game, that 
the House while appreciating the performance declined 
to take it seriously. Yet it was a game hardly less 
good than obvious, and there is hope that it may be 
played further with effect. This at least is clearly Sir 
William’s opinion, for not content with showing young 
members how the thing ought to be done, he has gone 
on to appeal to the country and posterity ina letter to 
one of those correspondents who seldom fail the states- 
man desirous of relieving his mind. 

If one could forget recent history and contemporary 
facts, Sir William’s letter, which adorned the morning 
papers on Wednesday, would be a moving performance. 
Concern for the dignity of Parliament and the adequate 
discussion of important measures is always respectable. 
We are glad to see it prevailing in the breast of the 
leader of the Opposition. After all, the Committee 
stage of the Irish Land Bill does not belong to the 
history of the reign of Queen Anne. Sir ‘William 
must remember it, for unless the world is strangely 
deluded he was there, and was hardly less a veteran 
than he is now. When, then, we recollect what 
happened on that occasion and the course then taken 
by Sir William and his colleagues with the liberty 
and fulness of debate, we have occasion to note an 
amendment of life in him more genuine than Sir 
John Falstaff’s. He has progressed from a_ perfect 
readiness to use the closure for the purpose of forcing 
an undiscussed measure of the most complicated kind 
through the House of Commons, to a boundless anxiety 
for the exhaustive treatment of comparatively modest 
Bills. His language is above reproach. No aged 
statesman warning a rising generation against the folly 
of departing from the pious ancient customs of its 
fathers could well look wiser than Sir William does in 
the last noble paragraphs of that letter to a corres- 
pondent. We should prefer to look upon him wholly 
as one who after erring in one unfortunate moment has 
returned to his sounder old principles. But this senti- 
mental mood will not endure. Facts which are under 
our nose, and memories of quite recent sessions will ob- 
trude, and it is borne in on us that after all this is only 
agame. ‘The party tactician makes himself felt in that 
passage of Sir William’s letter which tells how ‘The 
determination of the leader of the House of Commons 
to cut short fair and legitimate discussion‘on all matters, 
great and small, by an unexampled and reckless use of 
the closure has been for some time so apparent that the 
leading organ of the Government in the Press thought 
it necessary beforehand, in the very course of the all 
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night sitting, to address to the Government a serious 
warning and remonstrance against the intention with 
which they were notoriously credited of stifling debates 
in Committee on the Education Bill.’ There is a too 


manifest desire here to score a point. Moreover it 
shows, if indeed that were necessary, what the 
little game Sir William and his friends are up to 
exactly is. ‘They have to get up a case to prove 
that. Government, having ‘undertaken in February, 
these are his words, ‘to close the Session in the first 
week in August,’ have, ‘in order to fulfil this pledge 
. . . obviously made up their minds to use their majority 
to force their Bills through with or without discussion.’ 
That being once well established as a fact, ‘an Oppo- 
sition worthy of the name’ must make a fight. It is 
quite unnecessary to wait till the intention is manifested. 
‘That would even be rash since the Government might 
not stifle debate, or ‘ brutalise the House of Commons.’ 
Much the more judicious course is to fight first, and 
then assert that your fighting proves the existence of 
the intention. An Opposition can always get itself 
knocked about if it will rush in. Hence the calculated 
misconduct of Welsh and Irish members, Sir William’s 
dignified appeal, and now his lofty, scornful and pathetic 
letter. 

All this is clever of its kind, but also transparent, 
and even a Jittle cheap—about as cheap, in fact, as the 
sneer at Mr. Balfour's ‘ philosophic temperament which 
soars in regions superior to such terrestrial considera- 
tions’ as rating. ‘There may be foolish persons on the 
Unionist side who think that a majority of one hundred 
and fifty is convenient to use for the purpose of bearing 
down opposition and stopping discussion. But the 
Cabinet does not share their view. What it does mean 
to do is to pass the Education Bill and the Irish Land 
Bill if it can, but the Education Bill in any case. If 
the Opposition, intent on showing itself worthy of the 
name, chooses to repeat its obstinacy of the other night, 
why the Irish Land Bill will go. We can conceive 
conditions in which it might be advisable to postpone 
the Education Bill till next session, but in that case it 
carries the Irish Land Bill out in front of it. Mr. 
Redmond is well aware of the facts, and hence the 
candour of his remarks on Radical cranks and their 
anti-Parnellite associates. It may be that Sir William 
will find his Irish allies disinclined to help him to prove 
‘worthy of the name’ during the Committee stage of 
the Education Bill. Of course, he may rival the glories 
of the late Mr. Biggar if he pleases, but we do not 
know that a course of cynical political dishonesty has 
answered so well for his party during the last few years 
that we need object if he persists in pursuing it further. 


THE NEW COMMERCIAL ERA IN THE FAR 
EAST 


OME of our Chambers of Commerce, as well as the 
China Association, have recently agitated for 

the appointment of three or more commercial attachés 
in Eastern Asia, to fill places there similar to those 
filled by Sir Joseph Crowe and Major Law in Europe. 
The number and excellence of the commercial reports 
from our consular officers in the Far East show that, 
whatever may be the case in Europe, the duties of com- 
mercial attachés are already admirably performed in 
Asia, Quite recently, in deference to the wishes of the 
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China Association, Lord Salisbury has deputed Mr. 
Byron Brenan, our Consul in Tientsin, to visit all the 
treaty ports in China and to report generally on their 
present trade and its future prospects in view of recent 
commercial treaties and conventions, and when this 
tour is completed we shall have a report of great 
interest and value. Meanwhile, Sir Robert Hart's 
department continues its useful work of publishing 
periodically statements regarding the course and volume 
of the foreign trade of China. The last of these, 
dealing with the trade of the past year, has just reached 
this country, and almost simultaneously a report by 
Mr. J. H. Longford, our Vice-Consul in Tokio, on the 
foreign trade of Japan has been published by the Foreign 
Office. Both these documents show the changes 
which have come, or are coming, over the whole course 
of Eastern ‘Trade; the old currents are altering, new 
channels are being formed, and what were formerly 
noble and fertilising streams are now mere shallow pools 
in a desert of sand. ‘To drop metaphor, branches of 
trade in which vast fortunes were made have almost dis- 
appeared, sources of supply have wholly changed, and 
buyers and sellers, things bought and things sold, are 
not what they were. 

The growth of the tea trade of India and of the 
cotton milling industry of Bombay inland are amongst 
the romances of modern commerce. ‘The first has all 
but destroyed the colossal black tea trade of China— 
indeed has utterly destroyed it so far as the British 
Empire is concerned, and is fast destroying it in the 
United States and the Continent of Europe, with the 
exception of Russia. ‘The Bombay cotton industry has 
captured the whole of the vast market of China from 
Lancashire for all the coarser yarns, thanks to cheap 
labour, proximity of the raw material, and, above all, 
to the decline in the price of silver, which has increased 
the cost of all products of gold-using countries in those 
which use only silver. A third change, which is as far- 
reaching as either of these, is the rapid substitution of 
native-grown opium in China for the Indian drug. 
There were four great staples of the old China trade— 
opium and cotton goods, silk and tea. No other 
import or export could compare with these, or could, 
indeed, come anywhere near them in value. We sent 
opium and cottons, and the Chinese paid for them with 
silk and tea. Of the four only the silk trade maintains 
its old position of ascendency. ‘The others have wholly 
changed. ‘The Chinese now consume their own opium 
and buy Indian cottons, while we consume our own 
Indian grown tea. ‘This revolution in Eastern trade is 
over, and we have entered upon a new era of which the 
treaty of Shimonoseki may be said to be the starting- 
point. Let us see what the coming years are likely to 
bring in regard to the vast trade between the East and 
the West. 

In the first place, Japan now enters the field as a 
manufacturing nation. The cotton industry in Japan 
has grown almost as rapidly as it has done in Bombay, 
but with the most material, and even vital, difference, 
that Bombay has ample stores of the raw material at 
hand, while Japan has to import it from China and 
India. ‘This heavily handicaps Japan in her efforts to 
supply not only her own people, but also the Chinese. 
The Japanese cotton spinners’ ambition was to be to 
the Chinese consumer what Lancashire was twenty 
years ago and what Lancashire and Bombay are to-day. 
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But, other things being equal, Japan cannot, in our 
judgment, compete in any part of the world, even at 
home—save by the aid of a‘substantial import duty— 
with Bombay in the supply of cotton yarns or manu- 
factured goods. But one clause in the Shimonoseki 
treaty shuts out Japan from the Chinese market for 
cotton-stuffs, which roughly form two-thirds of the 
whole import trade of the country. By the sixth 
clause China is to admit machinery for manufacturing 
purposes and to allow of the establishment of factories 
in the treaty ports. Asa result of this clause British 
merchants in Shanghai promptly started spinning-mills 
there, several of which are now at work, and many 
more in course of construction. We have little doubt 
that cotton spinning in Shanghai, under British manage- 
ment, will be as successful as it has been in Bombay. 
The labour is as abundant, though perhaps not quite 
as cheap, and the raw material is grown on the spot, so 
that the serious competitor of Bombay in the future 
will be, not Japan, but the British manufacturer in 
China. 

A second important element in the competition in 
the new era is Germany. German trade with Japan 
and China is advancing by leaps and bounds, but it 
started from very little, and is still small compared with 
the great volume of British commerce. In the case of 
Japan, as Mr. Longford points out, the trade of India 
with Japan is as large as that of Germany, and has 
progressed infinitely more rapidly. ‘This is the third 
feature of the era on which Eastern trade has entered. 
The trade between the different Asiatic countries is 
apparently destined to grow in magnitude, owing partly 
to physical proximity, partly to the influx of European 
capital and industrial methods, and still more to the 
fact that silver is the currency of Asia, and the trade 
between Asiatic countries is not perplexed by fluctua- 
tions of exchange such as take place between countries 
having different standards of currency. ‘The trade of 
India with Japan is destined to grow, for even if India 
does not send her manufactured goods, she sends her 
raw cotton for the Japanese factories in ever increasing 
quantities. 

Very early in the new era, we may expect to see China 
more completely opened to foreign trade than she is at 
present. ‘The ports on the coast and along the lower 
Yangtsze are only on the fringes of that vast empire. 
In a very few months we shall see the whole of south 
China opened to trade and navigation through the 
West River; western and south-western China and 
especially the wealthy province of Szechuan, are being 
commercially invaded from Tonquin, from Burma and 
from the coast, and before many years have elapsed there 
will be no province in China without its centres, more 
or less numerous according to circumstances, of foreign 
trade in which foreign merchants can reside and carry 
on their business. By the operation of the new treaties 
Europeans can reside where they please in that 
country as soon as the time arrives for putting the 
treaties in force. That, in these changes, the British 
Empire will maintain her predominant commercial 
position no one can doubt, provided her political 
position is also maintained. Her resources are so vast 
and so varied that no form of competition which arises 
finds her unprepared. As the export of Indian opium 
to China declines, that of Indian cotton goods increases ; 
where the export of cottons is threatened, as in Japan, 
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the raw cotton takes their place. When Lancashire 
ceases to send the coarser yarns, she sends cotton spin- 
ning machinery instead. And it is quite possible, as 
Mr. Longford points out, that the great staple of 
British trade with Japan in the future may be metal 
manufactures, such as machinery, railway plant and the 
like. However this may be, a careful study of the 
reports we have mentioned and of many others of a 
similar character, furnishes ample grounds for confi- 
dence that the future of British trade with the Far 
Kast, in spite of changed circumstances, will be as great 
as its past. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS 


S a rule we should search for sensational incidents 
elsewhere than in the report of a Co-operative 
Congress. ‘The police courts would be a far safer find, 
or even the Memorial Hall, when Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes and Mr. Guinness Rogers are expatiating on 
the educational backslidings of Mr. Dillon. The pro- 
ceedings of the Congress convened by the Co-operative 
Union have been enlivened, nevertheless, by what news- 
paper placards are accustomed to call startling allega- 
tions. ‘They have been advanced by that zealous co- 
operator, Mr. Deans, of Kilmarnock, and amount to a 
charge of boycotting on the part of Scots traders, 
and, as we gather, of Scots factory-owners as 
well. ‘Quit your co-operative society, or leave 
our employment,’ is, according to him, the command 
of these gentlemen, and what is more they see that the 
order is obeyed. Mr. Deans gave instances of workmen 
who had been dismissed from their employments 
because they refused to abandon their associations. 
We confess that the evidence, as conveyed by the daily 
papers, seems a trifle flimsy. Still the societies are 
raising a defence fund and mean fighting, so that the 
story should not be altogether baseless, even if the 
instances of oppression dwindle from many to a bare 
half-dozen. We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion 
that some Scots traders—in all probability a mere 
handful—have resorted to as wicked and foolish a 
practice as the mind of man can conceive. 

In the struggle for existence between the middle class 
and the workmen, neither side can be wholly absolved 
from blame. ‘l'rade Unionism when it likes, and it 
frequently does like, can act as tyrannously as any Blue- 
beard of fable. ‘To squeeze a higher rate of wages out of 
the employer it doesnot hesitate to order the most unwar- 
rantable strikes, and to treat the poor blackleg with less 
ceremony than a half-starved dog. But the mercantile 
and shop-keeping element does not stick at trifles when 
gain comes into question. Parliament has been legis- 
lating against truck for a generation or more, and yet 
truck in its subtler forms still flourishes. If a nail- 
maker in the Black Country sells his work toa ‘ fogger, 
the odds are that he is compelled, before he leaves the 
shop, to purchase some rubbishy tea or some shamelessly 
adulterated sugar. No laws, in fact, can altogether 
prevent payment in kind where artisans live from hand 
to mouth, and the custom gives the middleman huge 
opportunities for swindling. The alleged boycott, 
however, of rival undertakings through threats of 
dismissal, even actual dismissals, forms distinctly, if 
proved, a forward move in middle-class assertiveness. 
Parallels in plenty could be found in agrarian Ireland, 
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but we fondly imagined that English and Scots artisans 
would not stomach such treatment. On reflection, never- 
theless, the revenge seems feasible enough indirectly, and 
the remedy at law by no means obvious. A tradesman 
might hesitate to send away an employé point blank 
because he was a shareholder in a co-operative business, 
But the man might be dismissed on some pretext, and 
care might be taken that his successor dealt only with 
orthodox shops. In that case a few large firms, by 
‘standing in, could easily drive a co-operative society 
out of a provincial town. And if, as we suspect, most 
of Mr. D-ans’s examples resolve themselves into round- 
about retaliation of this kind, the Scots associations 
may find that their £1000 will not carry them very far 
in their tussle with the middleman. Public opinion 
might do something for them, but even the local news- 
paper might not care to face a libel action, and thus 
Scots co-operation may find that it has a tough business 
before it. 

Altogether we can only hope that the Co-operative 
Congress has been scared by an unfounded alarm. It 
was also exercised over the removal of a reference to its 
creed from the code of the Scots evening continuation 
schools, and that grievance can hardly be called colossal. 
Still, of all the movements about—and their number is 
appalling —co-operation is about the most deserving of 
fair play. It can never hope to revolutionise industry 
by eliminating the capitalist altogether. Its early 
supporters undoubtedly looked to that end, but the 
speeches at this years Congress show that the 
inevitable disillusionment oppresses the descendants. 
Co-operative production has been tried, and, as the 
Lancashire cotton-mills bear witness, its end has been 
chiefly failure. Nor, with due respect to Lord Win- 
chilsea, have we much faith in co-operative farming, 
except in such details as the common ownership of 
machinery. ‘The British agriculturist is wanting in 
the power of combination and the thrift that came as 
natural instincts to the Dane and the Swiss. As dis- 
tributing agencies, however, co-operative societies can 
and have done admirably, more especially when they 
are connected with specialised trades that necessi- 
tate a highly developed intelligence. 
they are prompted by a sense of independence, 
and they demand the exercise of qualities not 
always associated with people who enjoy the _bless- 
ings of fixed incomes. They are altogether to be 
encouraged, and if the Scotsmen have a case we 
heartily hope they will win it. Parliamentary candi- 
dates have lost before now because they were accused 
of dealing with co-operative stores. Their lot was 
not particularly hard, because he who faces an election 
has to put up with absurdities; and secondly, because 
the stores were not co-operative at all, but simply 
joint-stock concerns. But genuine societies must not 
suffer persecution, for they have wronged not a soul 
and done much to bring comfort to artisan homes. 


In an y case 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN FRANCE 


OME months ago a cry went up from French 
Republicans of every denomination demanding 

a simplification of their party system. A succession of 
Coalition Cabinets had complicated the relations 
between the different groups to so bewildering an extent 
that the very leaders themselves were far from clear as to 
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who were with them and who wéie against them. The 
rank and file as a natural consequence were in the sorest 
perplexity with regard to their exact political status, 
and found themselves voting ‘this way and that with 
all the absence of method that comes of ignorance of 
whether one is fish, flesh, or fowl. To remedy this 
confusion the formation was mooted of two great 
political parties. M. Bourgeois undertook to call them 
into being. He gathered about him a flock of Radical 
sheep and, tinkling his bell, led them into a pen whence 
the Moderate goats were excluded. The eye of the 
connoisseur could detect many varieties of breed among 
the sheep, and of the goats some were tamer than 
others, but, on the whole, this simple zoological classifi- 
cation might be allowed to pass as far as it went. Its 
really serious defect was its incompleteness. It did not 
account for all the animals to be found in the Palais 
Bourbon, that ark of which M. Bourgeois was for a 
time the Noah. There remained at least two other 
clearly defined species for whom room had to be found 
in the rival folds. ‘To swell the ranks of his own flock 
M. Bourgeois admitted to it the Socialist black sheep. 
On the other hand, the wolves, the rather toothless 
wolves of Royalism, took refuge with the herd of goats. 

After enduring for six months this artificial rearrange- 
ment of parties has fallen to pieces and a very curious 
situation has arisen. In connection with French 
politics it does not do to trust to appearances, but it 
certainly seems as if there were in progress a thorough re- 
shuffling of the cards, the outcome of which can scarcely 
fail to be important and may even be decisive. ‘To 
begin with, the Radicals are just now in a sorry plight. 
Their expulsion from office is the least of the disasters 
that have overtaken them; the cruellest blow they have 
sustained is that circumstances have divided them 
against themselves. M. Bourgeois, who was to limit 
the number of parties to two, is finding himself con- 
strained to assist at the evolution of a third, formed by 
the splitting up of his own following. He is paying 
dearly for his alliance with the Socialists. On the morrow 
of his fall from power the question was raised of how 
this alliance was to fare. It had been maintained in 
the past at the price of endless concessions on the 
Radical side. M. Bourgeois’s exacting confederates 
let it be known at once that under the altered cir- 
cumstances that had supervened, far from being pre- 
pared to abate a jot of their pretensions, they 
proposed to swallow up the Radical party after 
having enslaved it. It must be admitted that the 
Socialists have the merit of being delightfully plain 
spoken. Ever since the constitution of the Méline 
Cabinet they have been dinning the most disagreeable 
truths into the reluctant ears of their discomfited allies. 
They have explained with pitiless logic that the best 
that can be said of a good Radical is that he is a halt- 
ing Socialist, a weaker brother who should strive to 
shake off the timidity which alone prevents him from 
sailing under his true colours. ‘These efforts of the 
Socialists to make honest men according to their lights 
of their Radical brothers in arms have been crowned 
by a very considerable measure of success. A portion 
of the Radical forces have practically admitted their 
intention of passing over bag and baggage to the 
revolutionary camp. They have admitted the soft 
impeachment that a Radical who is not a Socialist at 
heart—or prepared to pass as such—would find it 
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exceedingly difficult to give any satisfactory account of 
himself at all, and are agreed in consequence that he 
had better hasten to be rebaptised while it is yet 
time. 

This sorrowful necessity has not commended itself to 
the entire party, but while kicking against the pricks 
the recalcitrant Radicals are nevertheless compelled to 
allow incidentally that they are in a tight corner. As 
much was admitted by their chief, M. Bourgeois, in his 
speech on Monday at Melun. The faith of the late 
President of the Council in Radicalism cannot be very 
profound from the moment that he deems it advisable 
to rechristen the party that professes this moribund 
creed. M. Bourgeois would like his followers to take 
to themselves the title of Progressive Democrats. 
Whether the Radical will smell the sweeter for the 
adoption of this or any other name is matter for 
speculation, but his desire to conceal his identity is 
evidence that he is conscious of being in evil odour at 
present. Curiously enough the Moderates are showing 
some inclination to claim this title of Progressists 
which belongs to them they contend on etymological 
grounds, they being the advocates of gradual 
progress, in contradistinction to violent and radical 
change. In reality this quarrel! around a name is 
typical of the futility which has long been the bane 
of French politics, but may perhaps be about to be 
banished therefrom in view of the opening up, which 
it does not seem possible to postpone, of issues of the 
utmost gravity. M. Bourgeois is not alone in demand- 
ing a truce to pettifogging politics, though he will not 
further his plea for greater seriousness by holding 
parties, infant and adult, over the baptismal font. For 
his efforts at nomenclature have not been confined to 
christening his own followers. He has suggested that 
the Moderates should be dubbed Monarchical Republi- 
cans. This appellation sounds absurd, and is so in the 
exact sense in which it was meant. If it be read, how- 
ever, a little differently, it may perhaps find unexpected 
justification in the near future. There seems every 
chance that one-half of the Republicans of France will 
shortly be avowed revolutionaries. If this state of 
things be realised, it would be no miracle were the 
other half to awaken one morning to find themselves 
Monarchists, 


THE DERBY 


if would be a great error to suppose that when laying 
slight odds on a horse his backers believe his 
victory to be a certainty. In an apparently open race, 
where the odds look liberal, if a backer should select 
several horses for support he might be surprised to 
find how soon he would be practically laying odds on 
his lot, yet he would be unlikely to flatter himself into 
thinking that he had made a certainty of winning. 
Therefore it by no means follows that a Derby, for 
which odds are laid on a favourite, must necessarily be 
dull, uninteresting, or a foregone conclusion. For that 
matter there are plenty of layers of odds who have good 
reason to know the contrary. Many years ago it was 
rare for the ring to ask for odds upon a favourite 
for the Derby ; at one period such a thing was as little 
expected as that Consols should ever reach par. We 
have lived to see a different state of things. For 
no less than eight of the last ten Derbys odds have 
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been laid on the first favourite, nor without cause, for a 
backer who had put £100 on each of them would be 
about £150 or £160 to the good. Ormonde, Ayrshire, 
Donovan, Common, Isinglass and Ladas all won their 
Derbys, the only favourites with odds on them to be 
beaten being the Baron and Surefoot. One reason for 
the stronger favouritism of Derby favourites of recent 
years may be that the great increase in the number of 
rich stakes for two-year-olds has tempted owners to run 
their Derby candidates very frequently and that more 
has thus been known of their form. Formerly, too, 
there were no very valuable three-year-old races before 
the Derby except the Two Thousand and the One 
Thousand, whereas now the Newmarket Stakes brings 
out a good many horses entered for the Derby. 

We do not agree with those who declare the Derby 
to be in a moribund condition; but it cannot be 
denied that the fields for this race have recently 
diminished. During the last fifteen years, fifteen has 
been the largest number of horses that has started 
for it; during the previous fifty the field had only 
been so small on five occasions. 

A winner of seven races worth £14,650, who had 
only once been beaten and had then been giving 
12lb. to a colt that beat him by but half a length, 
had every reason to become a strong favourite for the 
Derby. St. Frusquin has the Royal Plate, the San- 
dringham Cup, the Chesterfield Stakes, the Middle 
Park Plate, the Dewhurst Plate, the Column Produce 
Stakes, and the Two Thousand to his credit; but 
he did not please all critics in the ''wo Thousand, 
and there are good judges who doubt whether he 
moves freely enough in descending a hill to win 
a Derby. He is a son of that most fashionable of 
parents, St. Simon, and his dam, Isabel, may be said 
to represent Melbourne on Bay Middleton blood on 
one side, and Gladiateur on Ithuriel on the other. 
He is a brown colt, with very fair shoulders, a 
remarkably good back, and grand loins and quarters. 
He looks a trifle short in proportion to his height ; his 
forelegs and pasterns are none of the best, and his head 
is slightly disfigured by a protruding upper lip. His 
fortunate owner, Mr. L. de Rothschild, has two other 
good colts entered for the Derby. One of them is 
Galeazzo, a bay colt on a very large scale, with a 
plain head but excellent points and plenty of length, 
that has won four good races including the Newmarket 
Stakes, worth in all £5337; but as he is a doubtful 
starter, we will say nothing further about him. Mr. 
L. de Rothschild’s third Derby candidate is Gulistan, 
an improved and useful looking, if not exactly a very 
handsome, bay colt by Brag, and, like Galeazzo, out 
of a Kisber mare. ‘This colt has been a great deal 
backed for a place, and to some extent to win also. 
His public form, though good, has been a little un- 
equal. 

The Prince of Wales’s Persimmon, being by St. Simon, 
is a half-brother, on his sire’s side, to St. Frusquin, and he 
is an own-brother to Florizel Il. He is a fine handsome 
and well-developed brown colt of high quality ; although 
he has detractors who consider him coarser than he was 
last season, moderate behind the saddle and somewhat 
leggy. Others, again, dislike his action. He won two 
capital victories at Ascot and Goodwood ; but he could 
only get third to St. Frusquin and Omladina for the 
Middle Park Plate. In September last he was first 
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favourite for the Derby at 3 to 1. Mr. Strauss’s 
Teufel is the only horse that has beaten St. Frusquin ; 
but to beat him by just half a length when receiving 
12lb. was not to prove himself the better of the pair ; 
although it may have left the question in abeyance. If 
not a very big colt, he has good limbs and strong loins, 
and he is a beautiful mover. He is a good, hardy-look- 
ing brown, with a plain head and strong but drooping 
quarters, and he is by Despair out of a Robert the 
Devil mare. He has only run twice and he has never 
been beaten. The Duke of Westminster’s Regret only 
ran once in public, when he won a race of no great 
importance last autumn. As a two-year-old he was 
rather backward. He is a strongly-built bay colt, 
powerful and well-shaped in his back and quarters and 
with plenty of bone. If anything, he is rather short, 
and perhaps his head would not please everybody ; 
but, take him all in all, he is a grand colt, and, being 
by Sheen out of Farewell, no fault can be found with 
his breeding. On April 20th, he was second favourite 
for both the Two Thousand and the Derby at 4 to 1 
for the former and only 7 to 2 for the latter. On 
the 21st he was beaten in a trial and was immediately 
scratched for the Two Thousand. This week again, he 
is said to have been tried and to have failed. The Duke 
of Westminster’s Shaddock, a bay colt by St. Serf, of 
great size, power, bone and quality, which had been 
backed for the Derby at 20 to 1in April, is said to have 
been badly beaten in the first-mentioned trial. Another 
colt, backed at even a shorter price (12 to 1) in April, 
also went out of favour. ‘This was Mr. H. McCalmont’s 
Knight of the Thistle, a remarkably promising and large 
and powerful, though backward dark bay colt, by Rose- 
bery. He has been criticised for being coarse in the 
shoulders and light of bone in proportion to his body ; 
but many good judges consider him the best looking 
of his generation, and he may do great things later in 
the season. 

Bradwardine only won one race out of eleven last 
year; but this spring he ran third to Galeazzo for the 
Newmarket Stakes, after having been bumped three 
times in coming down the Bushes Hill. He is a 
well-shaped colt by Barcaldine, whose stock were so 
successful in great races last season. Other horses 
spoken of as possible starters are Mr. Beddington’s 
short-backed and neatly-built, though not very powerful, 
black colt, Earwig, by Hampton; Funny Boat, a 
chestnut of considerable size by Fernandez ; Toussaint, 
a rather poor-looking specimen of a St. Simon ; Spook, 
an immense horse and good-looking, though showing 
‘a great deal of daylight’ between his girths and the 
ground ; Bucephalus, another big, or perhaps a still 
bigger, colt, and also good-looking ; Bay Ronald, a nice 
colt of the Hampton type which ran fourth for the 
Newmarket Stakes; Dunrobin, who was said to be 
considerably over 16 hands high even as a two-year-old, 
and Dynamo, a nice bay colt by Peter. In respect to 
appearance, the field should be at least equal to the 
average. 

The dry weather sadly interfered with the training 
of the candidates for the Derby ; but unequally, as the 
ground gets hard much sooner on some training-grounds 
than on others. It not uncommonly happens that, 
owing to non-entry or the death of a nominator, some 
colt that has shown exceedingly high form as a two- 
year-old is prevented from running for the Derby. 
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Happily, this can scarcely be said to be the case on the 
present occasion. We were constantly told last autumn 
and in the winter, that this year’s three-year-olds would 
be exceptionally brilliant and that great things might 
be expected of them. Public opinion has been a little 
modified on this point. Having said something of 
most of the probable competitors for the Derby, it only 
remains for us to prophesy as to the result. That we 
propose to do after the event. 


INDECISION 
BY AN OPPOSITION MEMBER 


HERE’S no respite from my legislative labours 
(I agree with you that ‘legislative’s’ good) 
l’or I'm asked by my constituents and neighbours 
To address them and I will—at least I would 
Did I only know as well as I am wont 
What I mean, and so I do—I mean I don't. 


For divisions in our ranks are so surprising 
That I'm longing for some haven of the blest 
Where the Irish Members cease apostatising 
And the Radical Committee is at rest. 
Till that happy consummation I implore 
Light and leading from my leaders more and more. 


Is Home Rule to have support or is it not to ? 
I am for it or against it at their will ; 

And I want to know exactly what Ive got to 
Say and do about that Education Bill. 

Is the Reverend McColl my guide to be, 

Or our Parker, who, I think, is a D.D. ? 


Are all patriotic sentiments denied us ? 
Must we all be less than little Laboucheres ? 
Is it Dilke or is it Lawson who should guide us 
On the Navy and Colonial affairs ? 
As to Rhodes, are we to get our ripened views 
From the Chronicle or from the Daily News ? 


Personalities, as they reflect discredit 
On the speaker, must be laid upon the shelf ; 
Yet I yearn to say—and most of us have said it— 
‘Chaplin’s Bill is meant to benefit himself, 
Which is recognised by Radicals to day 
As the happy and the proper tling to say. 


So you see I cannot speak on any measure 
Till my principals provide me with my cues, 
And I learn with more surprise indeed than pleasure 
My constituents are pining for my views. 
Their impatience is too flattering by far— 
They must wait till it’s decided what they are. 
M. S. 


NOTES 


In the interview with Mr. Weinthal which found its way 
into the daily papers early in the week there was some 
sound sense as well as much humbug of the first water. 
To tell the truth we are not deeply affected by the state- 
ment that President Kriiger is ‘quite worn out’ for, in our 
judgment, that astute person is not, like Mr. William 
O’Brien, a bundle of highly strung nerves. But Mr. 
Weinthal’s observations as to the proceedings which took 
place during the late sittings of the Transvaal Executive 
are of considerable value. It may be the fact, or the 
reverse, that the President was all for the immediate 
release of the Reform prisoners; he may or may not have 
been outvoted by the majority of the Executive. These, 








— 


ia themselves, are small matters. But it zs of importance 
that the public at home should understand that the 
President is very far from being omnipotent in the direction 
of the policy of the Executive. Men are far too prone 
to speak of the President as though he were a dictator: 
as a matter of fact his authority to take prompt action is 
nowhere near so great in practice as is that of our Colonial 
Secretary. 


MEANWHILE we note that, in spite of confident prophecy 
that the four leaders were to learn their real fate 
last Monday, their sentences remain uncommuted. For 
them we have deep sympathy. It is difficult to imagine 
mental and bodily agony more severe than that of lying in 
suspense in a Pretoria gaol under a sentence which, unless 
commuted, means death by slow torture. But we fear 
that commutation, albeit certain to come in the end, will 
not be forthcoming for some time. The delay in the 
matter confirms our suspicion that these prisoners are being 
kept in suspense, and their friends here and in Africa are 
being subjected to prolonged anxiety, for no other reason 
than that they may be used ultimately to ‘ put the screw 
on’ to Great Britain. 





In the latest ‘revelations’ from Johannesburg there is 
in one respect, little substance. They add little, if any- 
thing, to the evidence already in existence concerning the 
ramifications of the conspiracy against the Transvaal 
Government. Moreover private information leads us to 
expect that the story will be continued when the moment 
for fresh stimulation of the British conscience seems, in the 
opinion of the Executive, to be opportune. But in other 
respects the documents are full of interest. 





First.y the bottom is knocked out of the assertion that 
the spring of the action, or intended action, of the Reform 
Committee was that noble desire for political freedom 
which has been spoken of so often, and with so much 
effect in influencing British opinion, Mr. Phillips was 
undoubtedly a true judge of the situation when he wrote 
to Mr. Beit: ‘As to the franchise. I do not think many 
people care a fig about it.’ Precisely. The mass of the 
Outlanders are men who have gone to the Transvaal 
only to make money which they have every intention of 
carrying away with them. They are not true Colonists, 
who desire to make Africa their home, but migratory 
creatures. And it is here that the strength of the Boer 
position lies. 





SECONDLY, one cannot but observe that their methods of 
conspiracy were simply babyish. Business habits clung to 
them throughout, and as their jargon of treason was 
boriowed from the Stock Exchange so, lest by any good 
chance they should escape complete detection, they kept 
press copies of documents which the conspirators of old 
times would have directed the recipients to destroy utterly 
immediately after perusal. There is not a conspirator in 
history who could not have given them valuable lessons, 
and they may be recommended to try a course of Dumas 
and Harrison Ainsworth before they take to playing at 
treason again. Conspiracy by telegrams, of which copies 
are always kept for official reference, and treason embalmed 
in mechanical copy letter-books is not worthy of the 
name. 


Wuite there is ground for deprecating the sensational 
headline, ‘The Murder of Mr. Stokes,’ which is generally 
prefixed to the more complete account of the trial at 
Boma which is now accessible, it is none the less true and 
manifest that the alleged trial was a mere sham. In truth, 
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it leaves the certain facts, as opposed to the contradictory 
statements, concerning the manner in which the ex-scrip- 
ture reader and trader was put to death, as few and 
unsatisfactory as ever. Non sequilur, however, because 
Major Lothaire was tried in the most casual way and ac- 
quitted as a matter of course, that he was therefore guilty 
No doubt the Belgian authorities will see both the 
wisdom and the justice of conceding the new trial which 
Great Britain demands as of right. 





Disrursances in Crete have, as the Daily News pointed 
out in the useful summary of recent Cretan history 
published on Thursday, been more or less continuous 
ever since the beginning of the century. Indeed the 
years prior to 1830 are summed up concisely as ‘a long 
period of anarchy.’ But this last outbreak, even when 
described by correspondents subject to the demoralising 
air of Crete—for the Cretans were always liars—seems to 
have been no very serious affair. Indeed it is interesting 
principally by reason of its incidental consequences. 
What, we wonder, would have been the tone of the anti- 
Mussulman press in this country if the attack made on 
the Cretans sojourning in Athens by the Athenian police, 
led by their chief, had been made by Mussulmans and 
not by persons calling themselves Christians? Truly the 
Turk may justly search the Koran for a text analogous to 
our cynical proverb, ‘One man may steal a horse, while 
another may not look over the hedge.’ 


No doubt the Opposition papers will make a vast 
amount of capital out of the supremely ill-judged letter 
from Mr. Leonard Courtney which was printed in yester- 
day’s Times. A more inept proposal than that of the new 
sage of Chelsea has seldom been made in’ politics, and, 
huge as the majority is upon which the Government relies, 
there could be no surer method of destroying that 
majority than the acceptance of Mr. Courtney’s proposal. 
Drastic treatment of the question of elementary education 
and relief of Voluntary Schools were among the principal 
planks of the platform upon which the supporters 
of the present Ministry stood at the General Elec- 
tion. The certain confidence that Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Salisbury, both of them pledged to the hilt in the 
matter, would redeem their promises was of potent 
influence in inducing the Church as a body to take an 
active part in the Election. The Education Bill is far and 
away the most important measure of this Session, much 
time has already been spent upon it, and it has the 
incidental merit of having caused bad blood between the 
Radicals and the Irish. Surely the suggestion that this 
great measure should be dropped and that a miserable 
stop-gap should be substituted for it, is merely puerile and 
cannot have been made fer any good purpose. The 
Ministry simply dare not listen to it. 


‘Lorp Russe. of Killowen has received many tempting 
invitations (from the lecture agents of the United States) 
to deliver lectures on any subject at various centres of 
population.’ We read these words, published in a daily 
paper, with amazement. Since an American newspaper 
tried to catechise the Prince of Wales by cable on a deli- 
cate question we remember no such impudent suggestion 
even from America. But, as neither cart-ropes nor cables 
could draw an answer from the Prince of Wales, so the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, bound by his position to main- 
tain no common dignity, has declined to become a public 
entertainer for the sake of the Almighty Dollar. Had 
he yielded to the temptation it would have been a national 
calamity. 
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Ir is high time that a serious protest should be raised 
against the growing practice of destroying the anonymity 
of journalism which purports to be anonymous. Of this 
pernicious habit there was a flagrant example in the 
Westminster Gazette of Thursday when a series of extracts 
from special accounts of the coronation at Moscow were 
introduced thus: ‘Sir Edwin Arnold writes thus, ‘Mr. 
Charles Williams describes the proceedings,’ and so forth. 
In the first place this kind of thing is not fair; for it does 
sometimes happen that the most illustrious journalists 
write arrant nonsense, and that the nobodies accomplish 
very good work. And in the second place, as the editor 
of the Westminster ought to know very well, revelations of 
this description are very liable to involve loss of place and 
income to the persons with whose names liberties are 
taken, if those persons happen to be connected with 
reputable newspapers. Petty advertisement of this 
character may be sweet to the crowd of vain and incom- 
petent amateurs who have invaded journalism of late, but 
it is repugnant to the modesty of the older school, and we 
have known it to be answered by personal violence. 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘The enthusiasm 
provoked in Paris by the coronation of the Czar was less 
exuberant perhaps than a good many people expected. 
At the eleventh hour M. Arthur Mayer, of the Gau/ois, 
came forward with the suggestion that honour should be 
done to the occasion by a general flying of flags. The 
authorities adopted his proposal, and a number of private 
houses in the central quarters were bedecked in response 
to it, but on the whole the display of bunting was neither 
lavish nor universal. At the customary Whitsuntide free 
performance at the Opera the playing of the Russian 
national hymn was saluted by a tempest of applause, but 
this was the only popular exhibition of feeling, unless | 
should include the sending of congratulatory telegrams by 
all sorts of petty functionaries and even quite irresponsible 
persons anxious to see their names in the newspapers. I 
fancy Frenchmen, and especially Parisians, are beginning 
to think the Russian alliance has been féted sufficiently. 
There is such a thing as appearing too thankful. While 
on this subject the remark may be made that the Moscow 
/eles have been very badly reported by the Parisian press. 
Editors here do not seem to have considered them worth 
a heavy expenditure. 


M. Fétix Faure has been continuing his travels. The 
reason for his latest journey is that his wife had an uncle, 
a M. Guinot, who is supposed by a handful of partial 
admirers to have deserved a bust, though his name through- 
out his lifetime was totally unknown to fame. Uninterest- 
ing as far as its object was concerned—which was to unveil 
the superfluous bust in question—the President’s journey 
was thought likely to afford excitement in respect to its 
issue. M. Faure was visiting his wife’s native city and 
rumour had it that demonstrations were preparing to 
express the popular dissatisfaction with certain incidents 
of her family history. One of the most foolish of the 
many foolish scribblers who indite libels for the Libre 
Parole, 1 allude to M. Delahaye, had devoted a sensational 
article to these private matters and it was felt that there 
was just a chance that a few hisses might await the 
Presidential cortége—folly being contagious. The scandal- 
mongers were disappointed. Not the least attempt at a 
hostile demonstration took place, and M. Faure is back 
in Paris with the air of having braved his enemies who 
are all the glummer because the ammunition they have 
fired off without effect is believed to be the last in their 
possession, 
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‘To confess the strict truth politics have been somewhat 
in the background this week in spite of such “ great events ”’ 
—this expression is good boulevard French—as M. Bour- 
geois’s speech at Melun and the reassembling of the 
Chamber. The one subject of absorbing interest has been 
the particularly gruesome murder, the details of which 
your own papers have doubtless not spared you. The 
attraction that has ranked next has been an animated con- 
troversy upon the causes of Gambetta’s death. Henri 
Rochefort set the ball rolling by reproducing in his 
Adventures of My Life—so called because they are for the 
most part the adventures of other people’s lives—the story 
attributing Gambetta’s end to murder. All the old and 
some new evidence has been dished up without putting 
the question definitely at rest. hen again, the Anarchists 
have tried to demonstrate on the tomb of Emile Henry, 
and the Communists spent their Sunday defiling past the 
wall in the Pére Lachaise Cemetery where the federates 
were executed. In short, violent and sudden death has 
been the pleasing subject uppermost in the thoughts of 


Parisians. And it is said that the cholera is coming. 





‘Noruina is less certain as yet than that the taxpayer 
will find himself the least bit better off for the fact that 
M. Georges Cochery has taken the place of M. Doumer, 
The Cabinet has been holding council after council with 
a view to settling its financial programme, but it has elected 
to surround its deliberations with a rather ominous mystery. 
From such information as has leaked out there would seem 
to be reason to fear that M. Méline intends to adopt the 
policy dear to M. Ribot of attempting to disarm the 
Radical Opposition by concessions. M. Barthou has 
already followed this tack in connection with the ad- 
ministrative changes he has made, with the success that 
might have been expected. In trying to please everybody, 
down even to M. Jaures’s father-in-law, he has satisfied 
nobody. On the whole it looks as if we had got a 
Moderate Government whose chief concern will be to 
make itself agreeable to its enemies. These same 
Moderates should really change their names if only on 
account of their immoderate cowardice. 





‘I nave seldom seen the Chamber so empty on the eve 
of reassembling as on Wednesday last. It would certainly 
be safe to wager that not a score of Deputies put in an 
appearance. The truth of the matter is, ne very deep 
interest is taken in the fate of the Méline Cabinet except 
indeed by the politicians who hope to step into the shoes 
of the present Ministers. The prevailing feeling here is 
that the Government has nothing in particular to fear 
until it introduces its financial proposals when trouble may 
be anticipated. The present Cabinet is not ardently loved 
nor violently hated by any one: still less is it seriously 
feared. It is put up with, and this rather contemptuous 
toleration may continue for some considerable time in 
consequence of the even way in which parties are balanced 
in the Chamber.’ 


IN THE CITY 


T this week’s settlement a further important rise was 
shown to have taken place in Home Railway 
ordinary stocks, The largest advance among the heavy 
lines was in Great Western, which were sever points 
higher than a fortnight ago, while North Eastern, North 
Western and Midlands have all bettered their position. 
In view of the continued excellence of the traffic receipts 
the improvement in quotations is not perhaps surprising, 
for people are mostly more ready to loo on the favourable 
than on the unfavourable side of things and to believe that 
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the prosperity which is apparent in higher returns will 
never depart. In any case there is no getting away from 
the fact that in the first twenty-one weeks of this year 
the receipts of the London and North Western have 
increased £270,931, those of the Great Western £203,000, 
of the North Eastern £256,800 and of the Midland 
£190,300. There has been some talk about splitting the 
stocks of these companies but so far it is understood 
that the matter has not even been officially discussed by 
the directors, and its advisability is by no means certain. 
Those who urge that at current quotations the stocks are 
too cumbrous and deter small investors from purchasing 


seem to forget that they are transferable in quantities of 


£1 and upwards, so that the humblest person can put his 
savings into English railways if he desires to do so. It is 
not investors in fact who are anxious to have their securities 
split but speculators who see their way to make stock- 
jobbing profits over the transaction, and we should be 
curious to hear the result if the whole of the proprietors 
were canvassed as to their views. 

Apart from Home Rails business is practically monopo- 
lised by the mining department. South Africans are 
rather lower, the situation in the Transvaal being regarded 
with considerable anxiety as it is now clear that President 
Kriiger cannot effectively control the Dopper element. 
West Australians, on the other hand, are steady and the 
better class of shares show an improving tendency. ‘Ihe 
price of Hannan’s Brownhill shares was knocked down on 
Wednesday because the company had only crushed 96 
tons, which, however, yielded 4020z. of gold. The ore is 
obviously very rich and there seems no reason to take 
an unfavourable view because the tonnage crushed was 
smal]. It is difficult over here to realise the immense 
difficulties which have to be contended with, first in getting 
machinery up to the mines and then securing a sufficient 
supply of water to keep it going. Moreover, new plant 
cannot be expected to work smoothly at first, and therefore 
it is ridiculous to attempt to judge the merits of a mine 
until the battery has been regularly operated for several 
months. Information from trustworthy sources has always 
been to the effect that the Brownhill was one of the best 
mines in West Australia, and we believe that in time it 
will prove itself to be so. The steady improvement in 
the output and the announcement that rich ore has been 
struck at the 1360 feet level in the Mysore have 
caused an energetic demand for Indian mines and _ the 
shares have risen sharply. For the moment the Mysore is 
giving the largest monthly returns, but as an investment the 
Champion Reef seems the better since it paid 65 per cent. 
last year against the 47} per cent. of the Mysore, and its 
production which has gone up steadily every month will 
shortly be a good deal bigger, since 40 more stamps will be 
at work at the end of the month. On the basis of last year’s 
dividend Champion Reef yields 8 per cent. at the current 
price. Inthe four months of this year it is noticeable 
that the Indian mines produced 23,3050z. more thar 
they did in the corresponding period of 1895, so that what 
with the discoveries in West Australia, Cripple Creek, and 
British Columbia, not to speak of South Africa, it really 
looks as if the world would be threatened with a glut of 
gold. 

1895 was a good year for the Suez Canal, the best in fact 
ever known with the exception of 1891. The total receipts 
came to 80,702,787 frances, of which 78,426,110 franes were 
derived from transit dues. The dividend is 74 franes 
49} cents, which is 2 francs 8 4 cents more than was 
declared for 1894, and including the 5 per cent. interest 
which is paid in addition to the dividend, Suez Canal 
shares yielded 99 francs 495 cents or close on £4 per £20 
share. The price of the shares is 134}, and for those who 
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recall Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the purchase in 
1875 of the Khedive’s shares for £3,976,852 was a 
‘foolhardy transaction,’ it is sufficient comment that 
these shares to-day are worth £27,000,000. Last year 
3434 vessels passed through the canal with a tonnage 
of 8,448,383 tons, of which 2318 ships were under 
the British flag, 314 were German, 278 French, and 
192 Dutch. More than two-thirds of the vessels it will be 
seen were English, and bearing this in mind and the fact 
that the Government holds nearly half the share capital 
it seems that we ought to have more than ten representa- 
tives on the Board, which consists of thirty-two members, 
At present the Company is very well managed, so that the 
matter is not immediately urgent, but in case conditions 
were to change it would be very important to have as 
many English directors as possible. The report states 
that Sir C. Rivers Wilson, who has retired on a pension, has 
been succeeded as Government director by Sir C. Fre- 
mantle, and that Sir Henry Calcraft’s place has been filled 
by Lord Rathmore. The average time occupied by ships 
in the Canal in 1895 was nineteen hours eighteen minutes, 
a diminution of thirty-seven minutes compared with 1894. 

The Report of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris tells us that the increase in French exports to 
England in 1895 was considerably greater than that in the 
English exports to France, the former advancing from 
912,878,880 franes to 1,005,238,000 francs while the latter 
only rose from 480,196,647 franes to 494,605,000 franes. 
It need hardly be said that England is far away 
the biggest customer of France, and yet frequent 
efforts are made to restrict importations by adminis- 
trative or legislative enactments With the avowed 
object of driving out English coal fiom the west of France 
the Government has recently imposed on the Western and 
Northern Railway Companies the adoption of a reduced 
and unprofitable through rate for the transport of coal 
from the collieries in the north of France to the region 
which has hitherto been supplied from England. Although 
the ports of Havre, Dieppe, Fécamp and Caen protested 
against the measure as likely to ruin their trade, which 
consists largely in discharging English coal ships and 
distributing the cargoes, their representations were not 
heeded, and in other ways the Government is so 
impeding British trade that it really becomes a question 
whether there should not be a little reciprocity on 
the part of England in order to bring France to her 
A still more serious matter is the attempt which 
is being made by I’rance to terminate the commercial 
treaty of 1803 between England and Tunis. That treaty 
was for an unlimited period and could only be abrogated 
by mutual consent. When France assumed the _pro- 
tectorate of Tunis she engaged to respect all existing 
treaties, and the efforts of the Colonial party to induce 
the Government to break faith and give notice to termi- 
nate the treaty are most discreditable. The trouble 
is that the French Government is very hard up for 
revenue and seems capable of any folly even to the taxing 
of French Rentes which when created were specially 
exempted by law from any sort of taxation. The coupons 


senses, 


of other securities are subject to a tax of 4 per cent., and 
M. Cochery is so ill-advised as to wish to extend it to the 
Rentes. 
know, but if he does it will be a direct breach of faith 
with investors, and will not improve French credit in the 


Whether he will succeed in his object we do not 


eyes of the world, 

lor the year ended March 3lst the Incandescent Gas 
Light Company reports that the net profits were 
£134,852 against £78,196 in the previous twelve months. 
The dividend on the ordinary shares is 20s., and £20,136 
is carried forward. 
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THE EARLIEST CHARTERED COMPANY 


W* may search in vain through the pages of ancient 

history for any trace of a government policy to 
encourage trade or territorial extension by a grant of 
immunities, privileges or monopolies to a private band of 
explorers or adventurers. It was not until our mediaval 
monarchs began to throw the egis of a charter over 
private corporations that the latter acquired any excep- 
tional public or oflicial recognition. Popularly speaking a 
charter is a written document by which the Crown, in 
virtue of its prerogative, confers special privileges on an 
individual or group of individuals, and in early times was 
principally if not solely applied to conveyances of land 
and to measures adopted by the Crown by way of legis- 
lation, Gradually it became evident what enormous 
powers and profits might accrue to the Sovereign by using 
such an instrument for the creation of commercial privi- 
leges to favoured individuals, and thus the great trade 
guilds, until then but private corporations and only banded 
together for self-protection in their trade interests, com- 
menced to receive charters, granting them immunities, 
privileges and monopolies, and casting upon them obliga- 
tions and duties in return. Quietly and side by side with 
these there grew up commercial corporations of a less 
restricted and political character consisting principally of 
mercantile and other adventurers. To such associations, 
which had in view their own private emolument, great 
privileges and advantages were conceded in order to 
induce them to hazard large amounts in schemes which 
would, it was supposed, be at the same time beneficial to the 
Government and the nation, and which, without charters 
of incorporation, would never have been launched. Later 
on with the granting of such charters there was associated 
the idea of the discovery, administration and annexation 
of outlandish countries thitherto unknown which at some 
time or other, directly or indirectly, were to become 
the possession, dependency or colony of the Crown itself. 
It is in this last restricted sense that we speak of ‘ char- 
tered companies’ at the present day; and seeing how 
passionately such associations are now being discussed, 
it can hardly prove uninteresting to examine the genesis, 
growth and gradual disappearance of their earliest proto- 
type. 

In 1548, just after the accession of Edward VI., Sebas- 
tian Cabot, fresh from his discoveries of the northern 
portion of the new continent of America, for the second 
time made his appearance at the English Court. He was 
received with open arms by the young king, and at once 
became ¢he authority on all matters relating to trade and 
navigation. In 1553 he persuaded a handful of London 
merchants to form themselves into a company for the 
prosecution of his one great idea, viz., the discovery of a 
north-east passage to ‘ far Cathay ’—by which expression was 
meant India, China and the other countries of the extreme 
Kast. Such association was called ‘The Mysterie, Com- 
panie and Fellowship of the Marchants Adventurers for the 
discoverie of Regions, Islands, Dominions and Places un- 
known.’ Armed with a circular letter (written in English, 
Greek, Latin, French and Italian) from Edward VI. to the 
princes or kings of any countries into which the pioneers 


might penetrate, the first expedition, consisting only of 


three ships averaging 120 tons each, set sail from Graves- 
end on the 11th May 1553. The whole was under the 
leadership of Sir Hugh Willoughby (curiously enough, an 
ancestor of the Sir John Willoughby who took part in 
Dr, Jameson’s recent famous ride), while one Richard 
Chancellor was second in command. Willoughby, with 
two of the ships, was driven by adverse winds on to the 
coast of Russian Lapland, where, with the crews of both 
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vessels (seventy in number), he perished, frozen to death. 
But the third ship, commanded by Chancellor, found its 
way into the White Sea, then entirely unknown to the 
English, though a correct description of it had been given 
to King Alfred by Othere, the Norwegian traveller, more 
than six hundred years before. Chancellor landed near 
Archangel, whence he travelled by sledges to Moscow ; 
and having been well received by the Czar Ivan IV. or the 
‘Cruel’ (better known to us as ‘Ivan the Terrible’), he 
returned, after many adventures, to England, bringing in 
his pocket a most gracious letter to the king (the first ever 
to reach these shores from Russia) and a patent of privi- 
leges for the company of London merchants. Chancellor’s 
news produced a most favourable impression on what in 
these days we should term ‘the original syndicate,’ and 
having formally applied for a charter, the same was granted 
to them by Mary in the first year of her reign. In such 
instrument there appeared for the first time the following 
clause :— 

‘The merchant-adventurers may reare, plant, erect and 
fasten our banners, standards, flags and ensignes in what- 
soever citie, towne, village castle, isle or maine land which 
shall be by them newly founde ... and may subdue, 
possesse and occupie all maner cities, isles, etc., of infi- 
delitie which is or shall be by them or any of them newly 
founde or descried as our vassals and subjects, and for to 
get the Dominion title and jurisdiction of the same cities, 
townes, lands, etc. . . . unto us, our heres and successors 
for ever.’ 

Thus was the great Muscovy Company brought into 
being, and as soon as they received their charter they set 
to work in earnest. A coat of armour was applied for and 
granted, offices and warehouses were hired (Stowe writing 
in 1598 tells us in Dowgate Ward) and all was bustle and 
excitement in the preparation of another expedition. In 
April 1555 Chancellor was again despatched to Russia, 
furnished with splendid presents and a letter from Philip 
and Mary to the Czar. This missive was well received and 
it was finally determined to erect factories and warehouses 
at once at Cholmogorii, Vologda and Moscow, the Czar 
meanwhile having granted a new and most ample charter 
to the English merchants confirming all their earlier 
privileges and conferring new ones. Chancellor returned 
to England the same year bringing with him a cargo of the 
value of £55,000 and having on board an envoy from the 
Russian monarch to the English court—the first that had 
ever been despatched to this country. Unfortunately the 
vessel foundered off the coast of Scotland, the sole survivors 
of the wreck being the ambassador and his interpreter. 
These last proceeded to London and were magnificently 
received and entertained at the expense of the Russian 
Company : after a stay of three months, during which they 
had frequent audiences of Elizabeth, they left loaded with 
honours, presents and letters for the Czar. In 1557 a 
large expedition was despatched at the head of which 
went Mr. Anthony Jenkinson. After reaching Russia and 
putting things in order there, he started for Persia and 
penetrated to China. He is said to have made no less 
than six of such journeys, each of which took fifteen 
months to perform. He came back to England in i560, 
and in the same year published the first map of Russia 
that had ever been seen in this country. Through his 
exertions the Russia Company in 1566 obtained from the 
Sophi of Persia immunity from tolls and customs for their 
merchandise in that kingdom and full protection for their 
goods and persons. Inthe same year also their charter 
was ratified by an Act of Parliament—the first English 


statute to establish and to recognise a ‘chartered 
company. Thus only twelve years after their incorpora- 


tion they had arrived at a point of success and prosperity 
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never beiore attained, never since equalled by any body 
of a like nature within so short a time. They possessed 
warehouses, factories, and lands all over Russia, and a 
large fleet of ships ever crossing the seas laden with 
English and Russian products and manufactures. They 
had thousands of persons in their employ at home and 
abroad ; they were in the enjoyment of trade privileges 
and immunities in Russia, Persia, and England unshared 
by the other subjects of these countries. 

Ivan the Terrible really cared little or nothing about 
reciprocal commercial relations—what he wanted was to 
secure an ally in his wars against Poland and Sweden. 
When he found that Elizabeth was too wary to allow her- 
self to be drawn into his quarrels he revenged himself by 
opening the newly conquered port of Narva to the free 
trade of all nationalities. This was a terrible blow to the 
Russia Company, and it was not until Elizabeth sent out a 
special ambassador in 1569 that their exclusive privileges 
were restored. Ivan pursued this policy for the next twenty 
years :—alternately revoking and regranting the privileges 
to the English merchants: three years after his death how- 
ever his successor Feodor definitely re-instated them in 
all the advantages and monopolies they had in earlier times 
enjoyed. In 1597 the Company started whale- and morse- 
fishing on an enormous scale, and in 1613 James I. granted 
them a charter excluding all others from sailing to Spitz- 
bergen. Five months later with seven armed ships they 
drove from the northern seas not only fifteen sail of Dutch 
French, and Spanish, but even four English private vessels. 
This trade lasted till 1621 when by reason of successful 
‘interloping’ the Company found (although they had 
joined hands with the East India Company in it) that they 
could no longer carry it on at a profit. 

For the first half of the seventeenth century the Russia 
Company had no cause of complaint of the treatment 


they received at the hands of the Muscovite Government. 


They enjoyed enormous privileges and for fifty years were 
without doubt the richest and most powerful corporation in 
the world. The change in their fortune was brought about 
partly by the internal condition of England and partly by 
the jealousy and agitation of the native merchants. These 
last petitioned their king to withdraw his charters 
from the ‘QOutlanders’ and to this prayer he ultimately 
acceded. In 1646 the Russian Government levied a 
double tax on all foreign goods (English included) 
and three years after that, five months only after the 
execution of Charles I., the blow fell with full force 
on our already staggering corporation. By an imperial 
ukaz dated Ist June 1649 the English were ordered to 
cross the seas and to trade only with Archangel. ‘The 
English have done,’ says this proclamation, ‘on all the earth 
a great and evil deed. They have done to death their King 
Carlos—for such a deed they must be barred from our 
kingdom of Muscovy.’ On the Restoration Charles sent 
the Earl of Carlisle to Russia expressly to intercede with 
the Czar but to no avail. From this time forth the members 
of the English company were in no better position in 
Russia than the natives of other countries, and from this 
moment their fortunes quickly declined. In 1699 an Act 
of Parliament was passed reducing the entrance fee of the 
Company from £50 to £5, thus practically throwing open 
the privileges (such as they then were) to everybody. 
Strype writing in 1720 says that this did something to 
improve the position of the Corporation, but such improve- 
ment was but of short duration. Gradually the fortunes 
of this once great association diminished and in 1750 it 
practically made ‘its last appearance’ In that year an 
Act of Parliament was passed saying that from Christmas 
1750 the freemen of the Russia Company were alone to 
have the right of importing raw silk and silk goods from 
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Persia through Russia. This trade proved very lucrative 
to the Company until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the then troubled state of Europe put an end to it 
completely, and since then it has never revived. 

The nineteenth century knows nothing and has seen 
nothing of the Russia Company. It is believed that even 
now in name it still exists and that somewhere or other 
governors, directors and consuls still meet as they used to 
more than three centuries ago to discuss ‘the trade to 
Russia.’ Whether living or dead, however, the achieve- 
ments of the earliest ‘Chartered Company’ must always 
form a monument and landmark in our national and 
commercial history and a lasting memorial to early British 
industry, courage and enterprise. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: A PROTEST 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


A SOMEWHAT sstartling blow is in store for the 
admirers of our greatest living novelist, George 
Meredith. Mr. Meredith is now busily engaged in revising 
all his novels, which are then to be re-issued in what is to 
be known as a ‘definitive edition,’ finally and fully brought 
‘up-to-date’ by the author. And from what | hear, Mr. 
Meredith has taken the blue pencil in hand with a 
vengeance. I am unable, for obvious reasons, to give 
chapter and verse; but it will not be going beyond what 
is warranted to say that the ‘cuts’ are very deep indeed, 
and that the new edition will be markedly different from 
the versions which have delighted and not infrequently 
puzzled so many of us for a generation. This piece of 
news may gratify those who have been puzzled, though it 
by no means follows that all the difficulties inherent in 
Mr. Meredith’s style will be simplified away by the process 
which his novels are now undergoing. But to many, and 
those, perhaps, not the least considerable lovers of these 
books, such an announcement will bring a sensation of 
some pain and apprehension. It will be with trembliog 
that we shall open our new Duana, or Egoist. It may 
be that we shall feel inclined to appeal from Meredith the 
Editor to Meredith the Writer. For my own part, I can 
say beforehand with the greatest confidence that I shall 
prefer the old, as it was originally publ‘shed. Is there not 
time, even now, to protest against a sacrilegious hand being 
raised upon what has become public property, yes, even 
by the author himself? The stories will of course not be 
altered. ‘There is no likelihood of happy endings being 
given to Itichard Feverel, or Beauchamp’s Career. Nothing 
like Mr. Kipling’s second Light that Failed is in contem- 
plation. But if Mr. Meredith actually commits himself, in 
this ultimate, classical, edition, to the verbal alterations 
and wholesale excisions which already mark the copies he 
is now at work upon, there will be much that many of us 
will miss, and regret. ‘Why not leave it alone?’ That 
will be the feeling of most Meredithians. 

From a literary point of view a reader has surcly a right 
to assume that a book once published represents the form 
definitely given it by its author. Of course new editions 
become necessary, and nobody objects to purely verbal 
alterations, corrections of misprints and so on. Cases will 
occur too, as with The Light that Failed and Mr. Hardy’s 
Jude the Obscure, where for certain reasons the version 
first published does not represent the author's real 
intentions. The history of literature abounds with famous 
emendations besides. The modern cant of the ‘inevitable ’ 
has to ignore the fact that our great poets, no less than 
our minor ones, have altered many of their original 
inspirations—not always, however, for the better, and not 
always because they thought the change really preferable. 
Many of these emendations, those, for instance, of 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti, are exceedingly interesting. But 
Mr. Meredith’s case is different. Here the style is largely 
the books. The books have been before the public 
unaltered for years. True, they differ in several instances 
from their very first versions. The Richard Feverel we now 
know is the second edition, largely altered and condensed 
from the first. The Tragic Comedians, on the other hand, 
is enlarged from its Fortnightly Review nucleus. So was 
Diana of the Crossways. But such early reconsiderations as 
these are very different from a complete re-casting now. 
It looks too much as if Mr. Meredith wanted to ‘ hedge.’ 
Just when the world has found him out and is willing to 
‘take him for all in all, he is going back on himself and 
trying to make his most characteristic expression a little 
easier for his coming-on public. His own readers, who 
have brought the rest of an obstinate world round, have 
surely the right to protest against such faintheartedness. 
The worst of it is that we already have had one of 
Mr. Meredith’s finest works ‘corrected,’ and certainly not 
For years it was almost impossible to procure 
his great poem ‘Modern Love.’ It had not attained a 
second edition, since its appearance in 1862. This first 
and only edition was a precious rarity. I was only too 
glad some years ago to pay two guineas for a copy. Mr. 
Swinburne’s enthusiastic praise of this wonderful poem 
when it came out is one of the most interesting things in 
the history of literary criticism. At last in 1892 Messrs. 
Macmillan published a new edition, revised. Let us admit 
that some of the corrections were grammatically needed, 
for instance— 


im proved. 


I bleed, but her (1st ed. ‘she’) who wounds I will not blame. 


There is a pedantic sort of necessity too in the altera 
tion ‘none commits’ for ‘none commit.’ But ‘most of the 
changes are so trifling as to be only irritating to those who 
knew the poem. For instance : 


—does her head 
(1) Whirl giddily for what she forfeited ? 
(2) Swim somewhat for possessions forfeited ? 
(1) God keep them happy! Nature they are near, 
(2) Heaven keep them happy! Nature they seem near. 
(1) And life, they say, is worthy of the Muse 
(2) And life, some think, is worthy of the Muse. 
(1) My soul is arrowed to the light in you 
(2) My soul is arrowy to the light in you 


But worst of all, some of the finest lines in the poem 
are changed. It may seem hypercritical to object to 
trifling alterations, but it is exceedingly exasperating to 
find passages one knows by heart as among the best in 
modern literature changed, and for the worse. Certainly 
many of these changes are decidedly for the worse. In 
the thirteenth sonnet came these memorable lines— 

Yes! Yes! but oh! our human rose is fair 
Surpassingly ! Lose calmly love's great bliss, 
When the renewed for ever of a kiss 

Sounds through the listless hurricane of hair ! 


The passion and sensuous beauty of this last line was 
splendid. And what a bathos it is, to find in the revised 
version this feeble and clumsy substitute— 


Whirls life within the shower of loosened hair. 


Another passage which inevitably stuck in the memory 
has, quite needlessly, been changed. It is in the seven- 
teenth sonnet. 


With sparkling surface-eyes we ply the ball : 
It is in truth a most contagious game ; 
‘ Hiding the skeleton’ shall be its name. 
Such play as this the devils might appal. 
But here’s the greater wonder, in that we 
Enamoured of our acting and our wits, 
Admire each other like true hypocrites. 
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Warm-lighted glances, love's ephemera 
Shoot gaily o'er the dishes and the wine. 

We waken envy of our happy lot. 

Fast, sweet and golden shows our marriage-knot. 
Dear guests, you now have seen love's corpse-light shine. 


In the 1892 edition we have one or two minor emenda- 
tions, and the central lines run thus :— 
Enamoured of an acting nought can tir2, 


Each other, like true hypocrites, admire ; 
Warm lighted looks, love's ephemerioe, etc. 


The word ‘ ephemerioe’ is awful. In point of fact it is 
no more classically correct than ‘ephemere,’ the Greek 
enpépror and épypepo (meaning ‘ creatures of a day’) being 
interchangeable ; but there can be no question as to which 
sounds better when Anglicised. 

Saddest of all, even in the forty-seventh sonnet, ‘that 
noble sonnet,’ according to Mr. Swinburne, which was in 
1862 ‘a more perfect piece of writing than any man alive 
had turned out,’ a correction has been made which seems 
to have no point whatever except to take away one of the 
great effects of the original. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things 
This little moment mercifully gave. 


And still I see across the twilight wave, 
The swan sai:.with her young beneath her wings. 


This is changed to— 


Where I have seen across the twilight wave— 


an ending: to this beautiful sonnet which is distinctly flat 
compared with the original inspiration. 

No; the revision of ‘Modern Love’ was a mistake. It 
should have stayed as it was. And the knowledge of what 
Mr. Meredith could do to that poem does not encourage 
us to think of his laborious censorship over the novels. I 
wish to speak with all respect of so eminent a writer. 
The Amazing Marriage showed that this great novelist’s 
vigour was unabated, though hardly that his mannerisms 
were less pronounced. It may justly be doubted however 
whether even Mr. Meredith is capable of improving upon 
the work he did in his prime. All those who consciously 
owe much to the genius which has breathed out of Mr. 
Meredith’s creations will join in asking him to let his 
novels live in the organic form in which they have already 
become familiar. Possibly they might have been simplified, 
even improved. So might even Vanity Fair, or Ivanhoe, or the 
Ring and the Book, or Paradise Lost; the Bible itself has 
been ‘revised,’ but give us the authorised version never- 
theless. It seems rather too much like the fidgetiness of 
an old, and alas! now none too hale, author, to ‘touch up’ 
the very books which have made him famous. But to 
alter them is to blame them. Even the obscurities of Mr. 
Meredith’s style are part of his general ‘ impression,’ and 
the effect can only be blurred for future readers by any 
attempt to make the rough places smooth. Perhaps things 
have not yet gone too far, and Mr. Meredith’s friends may 
be able to persuade him to abandon a task which cannot 
but lead to unfortunate results. 


OUTAMARO 


T behoves the man who writes of Outamaro, lately the 
very god of the Parisian collection of Japonaiseries, 
to walk with much discretion, since the published works of 
the master do much to justify certain current opinions as 
to the absolute unmorality of Japan. Born in 1754 he 
had for his great rival none other than Toyokuni, who is 
chiefly famous for his portraits of contemporary actors. 
You need know little to be certain it was a representation 
of some theatrical scene which suggested Mr. Henley’s 
Ballade of a Toyokuni-Colour-print : 
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As here you loiter, flowing-gowned 
And hugely sashed, with pins a-row 
Your quaint head as with flamelets crowned, 
Demure, inviting—even so, 
When merry maids in Miyako 
To feel the sweet o’ the year began, 
And green gardens to overflow, 
I loved you once in old Japan. 


But the position of the actor in these days and in that 
land of cherry-blossom was extremely humble, although 
the Irving of the day and place might be—and was, in 
fact—exceeding popular among the commonalty. Outa- 
maro decided, therefore, it would be beneath his dignity 
to seek popularity by depicting these popular outcasts. 
He sought a worthier subject and ended by becoming 
painter-in-ordinary to the Yoshiwara: the colony where 
dwelt the daughters of Rahab. 

To be frank, if you would study him in his entirety 
you must consent to take a journey into a region where 
there are no morals at all. The man’s most exquisite 
work is often devoted to the depiction of scenes which 
are absolutely not to be described, but the magic of his 
artistry is proved by the fact that the most sensitive 
Puritan in the world could not, if he loved beautiful line 
and colour, refrain from admiring. Japan has had a 
marvellous influence upon the art of the West; but 


perhaps it has not yet been suggested that those works of 


Outamaro which the collector keeps under lock and key, 
are the best existing proof of the statement that the 
subject is nothing: treatment is everything. 

The Yoshiwara was—and is—a world apart. Noone need 
enter it; and those who did were compelled to give the 
most absolute recognition to its reigning authorities and 
the laws they promulgated. Rahab had not the need to 
justify her existence, or to pretend that she was other 
than her true self. She was the queen and centre of the 
whole place, and all her doings were the doings of a person 
regally endowed. The most wonderful flowers nature had 
been able to produce seemed to have been born only that 
they might suggest to skilled artisans fresh fantasias for 
the adornment of the fabrics in which she made her 
appearances. The seasons came and went, and the sign of 
their arrival was that she walked as ina religious procession 
through the streets of the Yoshivara. Maids of dishonour 
attended her, and long hours of practice had been devoted 
to the acquirement of the art of walking on the high 
geta, or pattens of lacquered wood, which were accounted 
the only wear. When the flowers which grew in the 
streets had been changed, upon the proper day, it was 
essential that she should visit and admire them 

As for Outamaro, he was just such a man as were all 
the idols of the latterday Japonist: at one and the same 
time artist and hack. By day he laboured assiduously, 
earning the wages of an artisan while he enjoyed the 
pleasures of the absolute artist. Often enough he was 
kept at the house of his publisher: for all the world like 
the tame artists who design the posters ‘done on the 
premises’ of one or two English firms of lithographers, 
But at night he had his reward in the freedom to get 
away to the Yoshiwara, where he gathered the material for 
the work of future days. Mere vice is always ugly, and 
even among this people enamoured of loveliness, and in 
that part of their world where vice was the only recog- 
nised virtue, it cannot have changed its complexion in any 
notable degree. Yet this artist-artisan, who manifestly 
was aware of everything, remembered nothing that was 
not beautiful. 

Your Parisian is so excessive in his enthusiasms, and 
has, moreover, so great a reputation in matters of taste. 
that the wise man never goes so far as he does, albeit 
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he often travels in the same direction. There are others 
besides Outamaro: for his contemporary Eizan (a great 
man in Paris until the painter of the ovran came to the 
front) there is a very great deal to be said, though his 
pupils, assuming his name, have done it much dishonour. 
Still it must be admitted that Outamaro was among the 
greatest of Japanese artists of the last century. To 
the most of us untravelled Westerners Japan remains 
a fairyland, and his art enables us to visit it while we 
are still imprisoned in London, The women of his pictures 
are assuredly no more like the women whom he knew 
than they are like the attendants at the nearest A BC 
shop. It is impossible to suppose that they ever lived 
and moved and had their being in a region unto which 
we common mortals could by any chance attain. But to 
the student of his work the world in which they lived is 
beautifully revealed, and one sees these gracile creatures, 
exquisitely robed, moving in a sort of fairyland, where 
the breaking of the cherries into blossom was an event 
no whit less notable than a revolution or an earthquake. 
One recalls the anecdote (told by M. de Goncourt and 
since often times repeated) of the serving-maid who, 
seeing the world all white after a snowstorm, went back 
into the house and put aside the used tea-leaves she had 
gone forth to throw away, because she could not soil 
the lovely cleanliness of the fallen snow. We live in a 
world where nothing is held sacred if there be waste to 
throw away, and Outamaro gives us the right of entry into 
another, whose charm is that only the beautiful is of any 
importance. 

The artist died in 1806, partly from overwork, partly 
from the effects of a period of imprisonment, and 
partly from the unwisdom of his private life. His 
work was thus accomplished long before the still pre- 
vailing ‘rot’ set in in Japanese art, and the energetic 
fabricators of forgeries have therefore no easy task 
in the production of spurious prints from his original 
blocks. He was extremely fortunate in his pupils. "Tis 
true that there are many mediocre prints that bear 
his signature, and these are usually attributed to a pupil 
who married his widow and adopted his signature after his 
death. But there are prints of Sukumaro and Kikumaro 
—to take only two out of many—in which the very 
highest pitch of excellence is reached. The average 
attained by them was not perhaps of the best, but they 
were the pupils of an excellent master. They were close 
followers of the tradition he had bequeathed to them, and 
they, too, had done their work before the introduction of 
crude and glaring colours of Western manufacture. Un- 
like the clever pupils of Toyokuni, they continued after 
the master’s death to follow his teaching, and in any 
consideration of his works the prints which they signed 
must also be considered. For, to a curiously marked 
extent, they are his in large degree. 


THE CART HORSE IN EXCELSIS 


AST Monday being Whit Monday that most estimable 
body the London Cart Horse Parade Society held 

its eleventh annual reunion at the old familiar trysting 
place outside the Botanical Gardens in Regent’s Park; a 
goodly number of horse lovers, to say nothing of the 
relations of the drivers most interested, being there to wit- 
ness the display. That the Society has done much good, 
nay estimable, work is of course a foregone conclusion, as 
with such a generous friend of the horse as Sir Walter 
Gilbey in the position of Chairman of the Committee, the 
discriminating public will rest assured that a most 
liberal recompense will be held out to the men, and 
that the prize list will be designed upon a practical and 
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intelligible scale. Such circumstances alone are suffi- 
cient to account for the steadily increasing entries of 
successive years, though it does not always follow that 
additional numbers bring additional merit in their train ; 
but happily this is not the case with the Cart Horse 
Parade. The quality of the horses which take part in it 
has steadily improved since the first assembly of the kind— 
and what a scramble it was !—was held in Battersea Park 
now sacred to the vagaries of callow cyclists. 
with the owners of valuable draught horses have fully 
recognised the fact that it pays them to encourage their 
servants to take an interest in their charges, whilst the 
men themselves have readily enough evinced their appro- 
bation of the tangible results that have invariably been asso- 
ciated with a red or blue rosette. Yet judges have been 
lenient hitherto in passing over such minor sins of omission as 
in the case of horses that might have been more carefully 
dressed, or harness that would have looked all the brighter 
had more pains been bestowed upon its cleaning. On 
Monday, however, a rude awakening was in store for many 
a careless groom as several fine animals were incontinently 
spun, because the details of their toilets had proved 
to be unsatisfactory to a discriminating array of judges. 
That the lesson will prove a salutary one there can be no 
doubt, whilst the fact that the supply of rosettes of one 
colour ran out before the proceedings were nearly ter- 
minated affords sufficient evidence that, though severe, the 
judges were at least the reverse of niggardly in their 
bestowal of awards. 

It is, however, questionable, now that the parade has 


To begin 


assumed such gigantic proportions, whether there are not 
good grounds for instituting a revision of the rules. Some 
sort of attempt in this direction was made last Monday, as 
the vehicles belonging to the London vestries and other 
municipal bodies were grouped together; but the idea 
was spoiled by no attention being paid to the desirability 
of insisting upon the competitors of each parish succeeding 
each other in rotation, instead of mingling promiscuously 
with their opponents according to the sweet will of the 
drivers. ‘This arrangement, or absence of arrangement, 


would be less reprehensible if some sort of catalogue of 


the parade were published ; but as this is not the case the 
public very naturally are apt to become confused. 
learns, however, from the programme of the parade 
that can be obtained that for reasons best known to 
themselves the Council of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals have considered it neces- 
sary to withdraw no fewer than sixty of their inspectors 


One 


from their more legitimate duties in order that the men 
may ‘direct the proceedings to secure proper order,’ an 
act that may perhaps be viewed with disfavour by 
subscribers to the Society. On such a day as Whit Mon- 
day, when all sorts and conditions of men are driving and 
riding horses, it must surely strike the man of ordinary 
intelligence that the inspectors of such a Society as that for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals might be better 
employed than in directing the operations of a parade, 
especially as these functions could be far better fulfilled 
by men who possess a more practical acquaintance with the 
details of management, It is, of course, a matter for sub- 
scribers to decide, whether their servants shall be relieved 
from their ordinary duties on one of the busiest days of the 
year, and whether the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
shall temporarily be transmogrified into one for the En- 
couragement of Kindness to Animals, but certainly it cannot 
be denied that some: holiday makers that were about the 
streets on Monday last took full advantage of immunity 
from possible detection owing to the withdrawal of the 
Society’s men. ‘The latter are by no means essential to the 
success of the parade, but they are capable of Jessening the 
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sufferings of horses and other animals in the streets, and 
consequently it may be suggested in all friendship for 
the parade itself, that when another year comes round its 
direction may be entrusted to a body of experienced show 
attendants, or even commissionaires, and that the officers 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to - 
Animals may not be withdrawn to the number of sixty on 
an extremely busy day from the more legitimate duties 
for which they are specially engaged. Vero Suaw, 


TUSCAN TYPES 
MY VETTURINO 

{ABMEN play a very important part in Tuscan life, and 

/ they are perhaps the most genial class of this genial 
clime. Even in a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
if you are a settler there, you attach to yourself a par- 
ticular vellurino and employ no other. He calls for orders 
every morning if you are a great cab rider, or you send to 
the rank and leave orders for him with his bitterest rival 
should he himself not be there, and they are always faith- 
fully delivered. He becomes almost a member of your 
household ; with such fervour does he serve you, and by 
an artfully suggested exclusiveness, you and you only, that 
it really seems as if you were keeping a horse and carriage 
free of bother and expense. Carriages—I should have 
said, for every Tuscan cabman keeps two cabs, a closed and 
comfortable growler for use when the biting tramontana 
blows, and a natty, smart, open calash screened with canvas 
curtains to shelter you from the scorching sun. Cabs in 
Tuscany are under the jurisdiction of the municipality who 
fix a tariff, a franc for a journey of any length ina city 
which is three miles across, and a frane and a half if you 
take a cab by the hour. But no one savea stranger thinks 
of paying the tariff rate: most cabmen gladly take sixty or 
seventy centimes for a ‘corso,’ and do but stand by the 
tramrails and seem to be waiting for the hated tram, and 
there are few cabmen who will not dash up and offer to 
take you for half a franc. 

They are skilful drivers, these Tuscan velturini, for they 
have attained the art of an alarming dash and reckless- 
ness of career that is showy, and yet never results in 
mishap. They use the whip freely in their mad career, 
but only to crack it in mid-air as a warning to vehicles 
and pedestrians who may be coming down the side 
streets, and as an expression of their joy in life and their 
pride in the distinguished burden they are bearing. 
They believe but in one evil maxim—and that is open to 
defence: that it is lawful to fleece the foreigner if he is 
foolish enough to let them do it. Of all classes they are 
the most ready at chaff and repartee, the best conversa- 
tionalists, and the happiest story-tellers. You could 
scarcely have brighter company than a Tuscan veéturino, 
nor need you fear over-familiarity or presumption if you 
encourage him to talk. All the lower classes in Tuscany 
are ladies and gentlemen, full of discretion, tact, and good 
manners, a circumstance which adds much to the delight 
of life in a Tuscan town. 

Beniamino is my cabman’s name, but as every popular 
cabman is sopranominato or nicknamed, so Beniamino is more 
usually called ‘ Grillo’ or the grasshopper, sometimes, I 
think, because he vaults on and off his box without 
touching the wheel. He is a cheery, good-for-nothing 
rascal with no end of virtues, the bright blue eye and the 
ruddy countenance of a popular naughty boy, and a grown- 
up and still increasing family. 

This is how I came to attach him. At first, through 
ignorance or an obstinate love of independence, I employed 
no one vetdurino but was indifferently served by all and 
sundry, by Beniamino amongst others. One day I met 
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the rascal on foot. He stopped me respectfully ; with 
melancholy downcast look and tears in his blue eyes, he 
produced a dirty schedule with many names and trifling 
sums inscribed upon it. His poor horse had dropped 
down dead, he said, and all the noble gentlemen of the 
city, all the Conti and Cavalieri, were subscribing to buy him 
another. Would not my lordship, too, whose goodness of 
heart was in every mouth, contribute a trifle? I believed 
the knave to be lying, but he was irresistible. I gave him 
a franc. 

About three weeks after this he passed me from behind 
in a lonely road, once more on the box of his cab. With 
his whip, he pointed in pride to a new cream-coloured 
mare, an absurd animal with thick arched neck and hollow 
back, that seemed to have walked out of one of Pinturic- 
chio’s frescoes. Was I going home? Would I not try his 
new horse? I preferred to walk, I answered surlily. He 
hopped from his box and opened the cab door. I must, he 
said, really try his new horse, which was the best and 
swiftest in the city. Again he was irresistible, and I let 
him drive me home a mile or more. But at my house door 
as I produced a franc, he surprised me by making ready to 
drive off. I was a Signore of heart, he said, and had helped 
him in the hour of need. I had only honoured him too 
much by trying his new horse. It was gracefully done and 
with all the delicacy of fine, old-fashioned, high-bred 
courtesy. 

‘ Beniamino,’ I said, calling him back sternly. 

‘ Signore >’ 

‘I have no regular cabman and want one. 
my man?’ 

‘O Signore!’ His heart was too full for speech, the 
ready tears stood in his eyes, but quickly recovering himself 
he leapt on to his box with a polite bow and drove off at a 
galloping pace, cracking his whip unceasingly as a vent to 
his delight and great contentment in the good news. 

Beniamino had served me fur a year or more, fairly 
well: there are better cabmen in the town, I know, but 
none altogether so engaging. I knew nothing of cab 
tariffs in these early greenhorn days (minchione, they call a 
greenhorn) and though I never paid more than a franc for 
a ride, in all things else, as I now know, I grossly overpaid 
him. It was after about a year of this fleecing, that he 
stood one day in my hall waiting to see me. He had 
come on foot, without his cab. Never have I seen Merry 
Andrew so transformed to gloom and sheer despondency 
He was twiddling his soft hat rapidly in his hands. His 
blue eyes wandered nervously round the hall, and rested 
anxiously on my right hand as if he expected to find a 
horse-whip there. 

‘Signore?’ he began. 
great rate. 

‘Well, Beniamino, what is it?’ I queried; ‘I do not 
want you to-day.’ 

‘It’s not that, Signore——’ He looked at the marble 
floor in the hope that it might gape and swallow him, and 
round and round went the hat in ever swifter circles. [ 
began to divine what it was. The Pinturicchian horse had 
in his turn dropped down dead, or Beniamino’s father had 
died, or his bread-winning son had gone to the hospital. 
He had come to beg I was sure. I liked the rogue, and 
was quite ready to help him; I admired his seeming 
modesty and confusion, and answered kindly: ‘Come, 
what is it, Beniamino, are you in trouble? We are old 
friends now, and | will willingly help you if I can.’ 

It was when I called him ‘friend’ that he groaned 
aloud and looked more and more miserably ashamed and 
contrite ; looked, too, all round about to see if heaven 
and the Madonna would not deliver him from his present 
horrible position. 


Will you be 


His hat was going round ata 
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‘It’s not that, caro Signore,’ he answered, ruefully. 
‘The fact is, Signoria—you have become such a good 
citizen—one of us, in fact, if your lordship will allow 
me to say so—I can bear it no longer—I confess it—l 
have charged you too much all this year—I have treated 
you like a /forestiere, and made you pay the tariff and 
more. But do not abandon me for that, kind Signore— 
I will serve you as no other Signore is served, and never 
again will I take a penny more from you than a good 
citizen would give me.’ 

He was literally kneeling before me, with clasped 
hands and sad remorseful mien, while I was doing what 
I could to keep a stern countenance in the presence of 
this curious display of honesty, knavery, penitence, and 
affection. I dismissed him with a severe lecture under 
which he writhed terribly, and I threatened for the 
future to put him on half-pay, a prospect which seemed 
to fill him with the greatest delight. I could not for the 
life of me be seriously angry with the transparent knave: 
he is quite irresistible. 

Things balance and adjust themselves wonderfully in 
Tuscany, but always seemingly with a handsome figure to 
your credit. A man irritates you with some little vice, 
and, before you have time to feel the smart, salves the 
sore with the balsam of some unexpected virtue. Benia- 
mino overcharged me the first year; I underpaid him 
the second. Then we were quits. But in the third 
year and the fourth, I have continued to underpay him 
Who, then, is the greater sinner? But I must do as 
other good citizens do: custom is very potent in old 
Etruria. 

When a Tuscan is in your service, be it never so in- 
formally, he becomes a pattern of honour and honesty if 
you use him well. I would trust Beniamino alone in my 
study if the floor of it were strewn with broad gold pieces, 
Indeed I often put him ina position to rob my house at his 
leisure. The Tuscan latch-key is something of the size of 
a Caribbean club, useful enough in braining a highwayman, 
but too cumbersome for any known pocket. When I go 
to a dance on a hot summer's night without any overcoat, 
it would be necessary to carry the key in my hand and 
leave it with the flunkey in exchange for a number, 
Instead, I hand it to Beniamino who might Jose it to accom 
plices and, with the servants in bed, my house might be 
leisurely rifled. It is laughable at 3 aM. to see him 
produce the key from under his box seat and softly undo 
my door for me with a broad grin and a cheery whispered, 
‘ Felicissima notte, Signoria.’ 

Beniamino is a great popular favourite. Mightily be- 
loved of children is this big boy of forty-eight, and being, 
in his manner at least, somewhat of a gay Lothario, it is 
easy to see that cooks and waiting-women are made very 
mirthful by a word from him. ‘The least virtuous Tuscan 
in my service, I yet confess that the mere thought of 
Josing him causes me a pang, and whatsoever his present 
and future shortcomings may be he is likely to remain my 
vetturino for ever, since I should not know how to shake off 
this cheery, happy, affectionate creature. He has given 
me too many proofs of it already: the rascal is entirely 


irresistible. MontTGoMeryY CARMICHAEL, 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
V— PEOPLES, NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES 
Szalloda a Magyar Kirdlyhoz, Orsova, 
22nd May, 1896. 
I WANTED to go to Belgrade, but, oh, Mr. Porter sent 
me off to the Roumanian frontier. To be more truthful, 
my ‘quick train ’ was not quick enough to catch the direct 
train, but I found I could come round this way and inter- 
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view the Iron Gates, where the new passage is to be 
opened ceremoniously in the autumn. I spent a night at 
Temesvar and seriously think of going back to live in one 
of its glittering suburbs. Hitherto my impressions of 
Hungary—formed during many a transit by high-railroad 
between Vienna ani Belgrade—have been of unrelieved 
whiteness and width: endless plains of choking dust and 
an aching glare of whitewashed walls. But Temesvar is 
an oasis and its subarbs are a paradise. They magnify 
every one of its many charm;. Their acacia-parks are 
broader, of deeper green, of heavier perfume. Their 
houses are even more idyllic. Imagine every variety of 
gabled roof, some quaiintly carved, and others of picturesque 
poverty giving free access to the full sweep of the 
elements. But it is always windows thit give expression 
to a house, and those at the suburb ot Mehala have a gaze 
of irresistible fascination. The panes are deep set, fully a 
foot within the walls, their brows are of fantastic wood- 
work, and their crenellated framework is a triumph of the 
artistic instinct : reds and blues, pinks and violets, darting 
in and out of one another in harmony most musical. 

But even Temesvar cannot jade an appetite for the 
approach to Orsova. Even in a rickety cab, clutching at a 
great deal too much luggage and wishing that Hungarian 
horses were not quite so ‘spanking,’ it was impossible to 
remain unmoved. The sky was ablaz2 with stars and a 
gorgeous moon cast melodramatic shadows. We coursed 
down a switchback road, past weird, crackling bonfires 
encircled by demoniac gypsies, then along an endless 
avenue of cypresses—Brobdingaag sentinels, pitch-black 
and motionless. A malarious mist added uncanniness, 
while the unceasing staccato of crickets and tree-frogs 
laughed a fiendish welcome. I seemed to be listening to 
supernatural Tsiganes. We thudded our way across a 
disjointed bridge, and then at the darkest corner of all, 
when my feelings were at their utmost tension, the 
driver pulled up abruptly, and half a dozen dark-skinned 
miscreants crowded round me with menacing gestures : 
Your money or your life! It was the bridge-toll: four 
and twenty kreutzers, and we rattled through the town. 
The houses are disappointing and reminded me of Bula- 
wayo in a popular illustration. Soulless white architecture 
flanked a broad road, inches deep in dust. Then we 
turned on to a quay of the Danube and were face to face 
with scenery unrivalled in Europe. ‘Happy, peaceful 
Orsova!’ Disraeli’s heroine might have exclaimed. 

Yesterday the Roumanians here held hey-day. It was 
the anniversary of their church-building, and my tobacco- 
nist stoutly maintained that they were to dance all the 
afternoon inside the sacred edifice. 
eyebrows a millimetre, he exclaimed, ‘Oh! these Roumi- 
nians, you know ’—and gave a gesture which spoke volumes 
of contemptuous race-hatred. Last year, it seems, they 
did dance in church, but this year it was in the church- 
paddock ; I do not say yard, for the graves are not there. 
The tunes were plaintive, but monotonous; three or four 
bars, repeated over and over again for incessant half-hours. 
The dancing was comatose hopping on the part of a circle 
which constantly contracted about 2 ft. and then expanded 
again. Moreover, there were not enough people dancing 
~-searcely twenty out of two or three hundred—and _ too 
many burghers in tweeds choked the local colouring. 
This, indeed, is not particularly generous, white linen with 
edges of red and blue embroidery being predominant. 
Now and then a bright sash or kerchief flitted by, but not 
nearly often enough to characterise the scene. ‘The 
Roumanian costume is pretty enough, but does not infect 
a crowd. The charm of it consists in a kind of dark red 
and blue carpet or fringe hanging outside the women’s 
skirts. My tobacconist (I have dealt with him for twenty- 


When I raised my 
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four hours and he treats me like a hereditary client) 
turned up and gave me interesting information, He 
pointed to a dilapidated peasant and said the man 
was a nobleman. It appears that a certain village in 
this neighbourhood did Maria Theresa such good service 
that she ennobled all the inhabitants, and their descend- 
ants still bear the titles, which they have not the means 
to adorn. The most picturesque part of the scene was a 
group of young gipsy women lounging outside the railings. 
They at least had no qualms about colouring, and, as in 
nature, the brightest hues never hesitated about harmonis- 
ing. Their skin was darker than nut-browa, and their 
wealth of Stygian hair was intoxicating. But their eyes! 
In size almost supernatural, in colour fulfilling the require- 
ments of perfect coffee: ‘schwarz mie die Hille, heisz wie 
die Liebe’, fringed with long, sweeping eyelashes, they 
would have inspired passion ina mummy. I watched them 
for some minutes, spell-bound. Then one of them said 
something, and there was a general laugh. They were all 
round me in a trice, chaffing each other and me, clamour- 
ing for cigarettes, bobonsl (which turned out to mean 
sweetmeats from the neighbouring stall) and glasses of 
beer. A few kreutzers sent them into an ecstacy, and I 
thought they never would have done with their courtly 
curtseys and exuberant gratitude. 

Temesvar and Orsova have convinced me that the 
boasted Magyarisation of H ungary is grossly exaggerated in 
Budapesth. Since I left the capital I have heard German 
on every hand. It is the /ingua franca of this country, 
whatever the Magyars may say, and is always used in 
conversation between Roumanians, Servians, Tcheéques, 
Slovaks, Gipsies, and all the other numerous Outlanders. 
Official buildings are labelled in Hungarian, but I never 
hear it spoken by any chance, and my unfortunate studies 
are accordingly going to the dogs. No doubt where Hun- 
garians are in a majority they cram their overweening 
personality down everybody’s throats. But as yet they 
are very far from being in a majority all over Hungary. 
In this connection I may mention an interesting conversa- 
tion I had with the editor of the chief daily paper at 
Budapesth. There, to be sure, the process of Mag- 
yarising has been drastic. ‘When I came here years ago,’ 
he said to me, ‘everything was German: nothing else 
was ever heard spoken in the street. Now two-thirds of 
the population speak Hungarian, half know Hungarian 
and German, while only one-sixth is confined to German 
only. Before very long I hope to see that sixth almost 
entirely obliterated. I have spent my life in crushing 
out the German language in Hungary. I carried on a 
campaign against the German theatre and brought it to 
an untimely end; the utter tabooing of German is the 
key-note of my paper and my eareer. German is still 
taught in the schools, worse luck, but neither teachers 
nor pupils take any pleasure in it, and it is more easily 
taught than learnt. My three children have been learning 
German at school for ten years, and literally cannot put 
two words together. And they are not stupid children by 
any means. Theyspeak French and English fluently, though 
they have devoted but a comparatively short time to those 
languages. Just as Hungarian has made way in the capital 
so are Hungarians making way all over the country. At 
the time of the Turkish invasion the Hungarians were all 
killed in battle down South, but the Servians and Rou- 
manians fled into Hungary, and that is how their descen- 
dants come to be here now. But every year, nay, every 
hour, they are being pushed back out of the country. You 
are staying at Vacz, are you not? Very well; ask to see 
the Servian church there. Not so very long ago it had a 
fair congregation ; now there is not a single Servian, not 
even a pope, to keep up the services. And Hungarians 
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are constantly acquiring farms beyond the frontier. They 
do not give up their farms at home, or, if they do, it is to 
other Hungarians. But they are acquiring an important 
stake in Servia, and I am convinced that within a hundred 
years our outlet will not be Fiume but Salonika.’ 

‘Then you would give up Salonika?’ I asked, inge- 
nuously. 

‘Give itup! Certainly not. We never give up any- 
thing. The Hungarians are a progressive people. Take 
our literature, for instance; even Jokai thinks himself 
lucky if he sells 6000 copies of a novel. That is because 
so few foreigners read Hungarian. But every year it is 
becoming more and more their interest to do so, and I 
look forward to seeing my mother tongue take her proper 
place among the languages of the world.’ Ail this is 
bombast, but it is the bombast which nearly every Hun- 
garian defends as an article of faith. 
not a popular, people. 


It is a plucky, but 


Haroitp GaAverican. 


DRAMA IN THE PROVINCES 


T is a trite saying that the extinction of the old ‘stock com- 
panies’ in the provinces and the substitution for them 

of touring companies has destroyed a good school, if an in- 
formal one, for actors, and has involved in its disappearance 
a good deal of the humours of the country stage. As to 
the first-mentioned matter there may be a good deal to be 
said on both sides. No doubt it was excellent rough 
training for a young actor attached to a stock company to 
have to get up a good many new parts and re-read various 
old ones on the advent of a star or pair of stars for a week 
or fortnight. It must have been hard work even with 
the old parts, since the star's ‘ business,’ probably quite 
different from the stock business, had to be perfectly 
acquired in such rehearsals as time allowed, but more than 
one actor who has been through this mill has recorded 
his sense of indebtedness to this severe practice. Also 
it did much to knock out all traces of the amateur 
which sometimes peep out in the performances of actors 
of very high talent who have practically begun in 
London, and pursued their career in London, constantly 
playing in ‘long-run’ pieces. On the other hand it would 
be easy enough to point to as many actors who in losing 
any suggestion of amateurishness have acquired only the 
outward husk of stage learning, who have learnt indeed to 
move and speak and walk ‘like an actor ’—but then what 
kind of an actor? The trail of the Crummles company 
(in which matter Dickens trod close in the footsteps of 
Theodore Hook) is too often easily discernible. On the 
whole it does not seem that so very much has been 
lost to the public by the vanishing of stock companies. 
In the days of Tate Wilkinson there was of course a very 
obvious and sound reason for their existence. To take 
one case, that of the unfortunate Frodsham, known as 
the Garrick of the North, whose brief and brilliant career 
Tate Wilkinson has epitomised, the county frequenters 
of York in the season regarded a journey to London by 
far less lightly than people now regard a run to the United 
States. Frodsham was their idol, and, as he himself 
said, he might certainly have lost rather than gained 
had he accepted Garrick’s kindly offer to him of an 
appearance in any leading part he might prefer at Drury 
Lane. He was firmly established at York, so firmly 
that he had a right, both by talent and reputation, to 
the appellation quoted above. He had no rival, and he 
was but too well-off and happy since unbroken success 
amid a never-ceasing chorus of adulation completely 
turned his head and led him into disastrous courses, 
Such a career as his, which might, had he been prudent, 





have lasted long, became impossible when there was no 
longer any great difficulty about county people making 
atrip to London to see the shows and the play-houses, 
And considering how very limited was the number of 
theatres in London it would have been difficult indeed for 
a country actor, however good, to make much headway 
against the supremacy of Garrick. It seems beyond doubt 
that Frodsham was in many parts a really first-rate actor, 
but in London he must inevitably have occupied a 
lieutenant’s place rather than that ofa generalissimo which 
he held at York. This is of course an extreme instance 
but mutatis mutandis it applies more or less to the 
position of country actors down to the days when stock 
companies began to be a thing of the past. 

At a certain sea-side resort we have lately had two com- 
panies on tour playing melodrama, as the word is now 
accepted—one at the Theatre Royal, the fashionable 
theatre ; the other at a less fashionable but better-built 
theatre. At the Theatre Royal we were given a most 
creditable performance of one of the melodramas produced 
at Drury Lane under the great Harris régime, with scenes 
up the river, in a huge variety theatre, in gorgeous 
bachelor’s chambers, and ‘out foreign,’ as they say at 
Clovelly, with a tiny but gallant force of British soldiers, 
savage hordes, Maxim guns, and, as the benevolent 
turnkey ia Lift/e Dorrit has it, ‘dandelions and all manner 
of games.’ Really, considering the comparative smallness 
of the stage and of the ‘crowds,’ the whole thing was 
excellent. 
was needed the actors always had to make some trans- 
parent pretext for holding it up lest their faces should 
be hidden? Why, is it not the duty of a well-disposed 
and well-mannered audience to take these things as a 
matter of course? And if one of the heroes—for there 
are two-——had but one idea as to the delivery of an emo- 
tional speech—to give it all in a monotone like a ‘saying 


What though in scenes where hanging drapery 


lesson’ until the last word, which he delivered in a loud 
and high key—why he more than made up for it by 
his gallant bearing and the truth to nature of his words of 
Ifthe other hero was apt 
to maunder and whine, he had good moments of gesture ; 
and as he was evidently very young, he has time to learn 
better. The heroine was good throughout, and rose to 
real passion in her great scene. The villain, alack that it 
should be said, had no moustache—a melodramatic modern 
villain without a moustache !—_thus belying the magnificent 
posters on the hoardings; and he did his villany like ‘a 
very weak monster, saying (aloud) ‘I can’t thank you 
enough ; good bye, old chap, good bye’; and then (aside) 
‘and I hope you'll never come back again,’ without the 
smallest variety of inflection or manner. The inevitable 
Jew acted excellently with his hands, if hardly so in other 
ways; but the eccentric comedian, Mr. Somers Bellamy, 
modelled on, but not slavishly imitating, Mr. 


command in the battle scene. 


Harry 
Nicholls, was really good all through. ‘To be sure the 
Maxims are fired, probably from wise precaution, in 
a direction well to the right of the advancing march of 
savages, and no doubt for the same reason the dozen 
privates, who are dignified by the Colonel’s dividing them 
into half-companies, fire their rifles straight up into the 
air; but no matter for that; one can readily suppose 
that the savages are ona height, and the flame and roar 
of the Maxims (there is no smoke, as smokeless powder is 
used) are really thrilling, and distract attention from the 
fact that the savages who push on and ‘bite the dust’ are 
well out of the range of fire. Altogether a very pleasant 
performance. 

At the less fashionable house we have had a melo- 
drama of older style but of much excellence in its 
kind, produced, one fancies, first at the Surrey Theatre 
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some years ago. Here one of the villains—-they are as 
multitudinous as sparrows in London streets—did, as befits 
a villain who attempts the cold-blooded murder of his wife, 
wear a heavy black moustache. But there unfortunately 
his merit ceased. He walked but ill and dressed but ill. 
(Indeed the chief interest in him lay in an odd likeness to 
Signor Bellecchi.) The hero was very emphatic and 
showed real feeling. ‘There was a villanous centenarian; 
played by the ‘star’ of the evening who rendered the 
part as an incongruous mixture of harlequin and pantaloon, 
and there were various exciting scenes, notably one in which 
all the characters meet, some to plot villany, others to 
defeat it, all shouting at the top of their voices, in the middle 
of Leicester Square. All the ‘ business ‘of the play was done 
with extraordinary neatness, especially considering it was 
the first night at this town, and the audience applauded 
the hero and hissed the villain quite in the good old 
style. The one piece of really good acting was afforded 
by the low comedian, Mr. Coyle. He was really funny, 
he danced to perfection, and his style, barring some silly 
music-hall tricks, is original enough to deserve his being 
singled out by name. It is not, very many months since 
we saw him—in low comedy ‘of course—in another and 
most attractive melodrama, ‘ made in the provinces,’ in 
which he was equally good. He was arrested unjustly 
for a murder, and the scene of the trial was ‘ beyond and 
beyond,’ The evidence against him was not very strong, 
and in the middle of the proceedings news-boys were 
heard without crying the news of war with Russia—the 
Crimean War. Whereon the judge receives a note from 
the jury (poor things, they could not speak, being indeed 
only figures painted on a back-cloth) to the effect that if 
the judge approves they will, on condition of the prisoner 
immediately enlisting, return a verdict of ‘Not guilty.’ 
The judge does most heartily approve, and there is an end 
of that. There were other delights in the piece, notably 
a scene full of battle, murder, and sudden death, in the 
trenches. Then comes on a Colonel (old stage style), 
doubled by the actor who plays a banker and is murdered 
in the first Act. This Colonel kicks his privates about the 
stage, and gives the old time speech: ‘ You’ve disobeyed 
orders, sir: you ought to be flogged, sir, You're a fine 
fellow, sir. You've saved the army, sir; d—n your eyes, 
sir;” aud soon. ‘A good commonty ’ indeed, and enough 
in itself to prove that the humours of the provincial stage 
are not dead. W. Hi, P. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ HEN shall we have a History of Magazine Literature ? 

There is plenty of room for it, plenty of material, 
and, adequately done, it should be very interesting. The 
subject will grow in importance as well as attractiveness 
as the days go by, for an increasing proportion of the books 
now published consist of matter which has already figured 
in monthly periodicals. A large percentage of our novels, 
our essays, and our verse, appears for the first time in this 
form. You occasionally meet with sneers at ‘reprinted’ 
letterpress ; but how many of our ‘literary classics’ figured 
originally in (for example) that very Cornhill Magazine of 
which Mr. James Payn has just resigned the editorship, 
and of which Mr. St. Loe Strachey has assumed the 
conduct: Mr. Payn has published a valedictory note 
which reminds one of Thackeray’s comments upon his own 
editorial experiences. Thackeray held the helm of the 


Cornhill for two years and four months—till April 1862, 
when, as we all know, Mr. Leslie Stephen relieved him of 
it. Much longer was Mr. Stephen’s tenure of the post ; 
he did not surrender it till July 1883, when, it will be 
remembered, the price of the miscellany dropped from a 


shilling to sixpence, and Mr. Payn came into office. 
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Mr. 
Payn has well maintained the literary standard of the 
magazine, and Mr. Strachey will no doubt do the same. 
Meanwhile, the competition is getting more and more 
severe—especially that instituted by the ‘monthlies’ 
which provide so lavish a supply of ‘ pictures.’ 

Is Punch well advised (do you think ?) in admitting into 
its columns articles avowedly serious? Hitherto it has 
dealt more or less lightly even with the most matter-of- 
fact subjects; it tries (assuredly it tries) to give an airy 
turn to its notices, both of books and of plays. But are 
not those ‘ Roundabout Readings’ a little too stodgy? A 
defence and an ¢loge of Hood have, in themselves, a certain 
appropriateness to the pages of the periodical which first 
printed ‘The Song of a Shirt.” But does Hood really need 
either an ¢loge or a defence? It is perfectly true that the 
great public thinks of him mainly as a punster, and knows 
next to nothing of his best work as a poet ; still, that work 
is known to all educated people, and is estimated by them 
at its proper worth. ‘A. T. Q. C.’ has now devoted a 
‘ Literary Causerie’ to the praise of Hood ; but ‘ A. T. Q. C.’ 
is rather given, as a critic, to ‘discovering’ things which 
have long been familiar to literary students. ‘ Causerie,’ 
forsooth! That unhappy word is being used now as a 
synonym for ‘essay’; nay, in the latest of the penny 
morning papers, it is bestowed upon what are nothing 
more nor less than reviews of books. A little while ago 
everything of the critical sort was an ‘ appreciation :’ 
for a change, it is a ‘ causerie ’! 

The ‘Great Lexicographer,’ I note, has been made the 
hero of a little one-act play performed the other day at 
Richmond. This, however, is not the worthy Doctor’s first 
appearance on the stage. He figured in William Brough’s 
extravaganza of Rasselas, as a sort of chorus who came on 
in the second scene to explain the progress of the action: 


now, 


I'm Dr. Johnson, who first wrote the book 

From which this play the present author took. 

A worthy man this author, by-the-by, 

Though somewhat lacking in profundity, 

And p'raps too fond of trying by jocosity 

To compensate the want of ponderosity, 
Johnson appeared again in the fourth scene to say that 

With this piece and its author I have done ; 

He is a man who'd perpetrate a pun, 

And, therefore, pick a pocket—so he steals 

My story, turning it head over heels ... 

I will not listen to another line, 

Kor he who countenances vitiation 

Shares the demerit of its perpetration. 


This tiny part was played by Tilbury, the comedian —date 
\.D. 1802-3 at the Haymarket. 

I have only one complaint to make about Mr. Swin- 
burne’s new volume ; and that is, that it does not ‘range,’ 
in the matter of binding, with the other volumes of Mr. 
Swinburne’s works as published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. The latter are all in dark green cloth, with neat 
giltadornment. 7'he Tale of Balen is in blue, with bevelled 
edges. It will be noted that the poet calls his hero ‘ Balen,’ 
while Tennyson in his Idyll calls him ‘ Balin.’ Both bards 
are right, inasmuch as in Malory the name is spelt in- 
differently ‘ Balen’ and ‘ Balyn ’—though, if I remember 
rightly, ‘ Balyn’ occurs the more frequently. Mr. Swin- 
burne—a little bird tells me—used for the purpose of his. 
poem the edition of Malory published by Longmans in 
1817, with a preface by Southey. 
from Caxton’s edition of 1485. 

The Tale of Balen came to the newspapers marked for 
review ‘not before Thursday the 28th.’ The reviewers 
have also received during this week unbound copies of 
A Bibliography of the King’s Book ov Eikon Basilike, by Mr. 


This was printed 
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Edward Almack, ‘not to be noticed before Friday, the 
29th, Restoration Day, This book of Mr. Almack’s is 
based upon a paper read by him to the members of the 
Bibliographical Society. Since that was written, Mr. 
Almack, it appears, has been so fortunate as to acquire 
‘the original proof copy’ of the Eikon, which supports 
him in certain of his contentions, Mr. Almack, as perhaps 


you know, is a sturdy believer in the royal authorship of 


the Book, and offers new evidence in favour of the 
theory, 

The first of Mr. John Lane’s series of anthologies will 
be that entitled Musa Piscatrix, which I suppose will be 
the first collection of angling songs by various authors ever 
put into separate book form. A certain number of such 
things are to be found in Mr. Tomlinson’s Songs and 
Ballads of Sport and Pastime, but they cover only some 
thirty odd pages. Of course one finds there Churchill's 
‘Angler,’ Watson’s ‘ Angler’s Song,’ and a selection from 
the songs of T. T. Stoddart, who was really the laureate 
of the rod and line. Musa Piscatriz, we may be sure, will 
be much more comprehensive. Of course the editor 
thereof has read Angling: A Poem, published in 1741 ? 

Imminent is the publication of Canon Dixon’s Songs 
and Odes in ‘The Shilling Garland.’ Admirers of the 
Canon’s poetical work may be glad to be reminded that 
he has already published three volumes of verse, entitled 
respectively Christ's Company and other Poems (1861), 
Historical Odes and other Poems (1864), and Mano (1883). 
Three other books of verse by Canon Dixon were printed 
privately at Oxford by the Rev. H. Daniel—Odes and 
Eclogues (1884), Lyrical Poems (1887), and The Story of 
Eudocia (1888). It is no doubt from these latter that 
the Songs and Odes will be selected. 

An expurgated edition of Tom Jones—how delightful ! 
It will be a novelty. In 1792 one J. H. Emmert pub- 
lished in a work called The Novelist a résumé of the plot 
of Tom Jones; but a Bowdlerised version of the text 
will be something new. By the way, what sort of 
‘chap-book’ was that which was made out of the story 
early in the present century? Everybody knows that 
Mr. Robert Buchanan turned the tale into a play which 
he called Sophia, but it is not so well known that, in 
the course of last century, there were at least two 
French dramatic pieces on the subject—a notable tribute 
to its popularity. 

Mr. Attwell announces a new edition of his translated 
selections from the Pensées of Joubert, issued originally in 
1877. Mr. Attwell had b2en anticipated in that field of 
layour by an American writer, Mr. G. H. Calvert, who 
published an English version of ‘some of the Thoughts’ just 
ten years previously. Such popularity as Joubert has in 
England dates, of course, from the appearance of Matthew 
Arnold's essay, which no doubt suggested to Mr. Attwell 
his interesting enterprise. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s tale, or series of tales, The Heart of 
the Princess Osra, will not be quite new to the reading 
public, a section of which has already made acquaintance 
with the work in a widely circulated illustrated weekly. 


REVIEWS 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
MorRSE, Jun. London: Low. 


By JOHN T. 


In a very real sense the publication of the ‘ Autocrat’s’ private 
letters may be called a severe ordeal for his reputation. He 
possessed many and great gifts, but pre-eminent among them 
was the gift of what we may venture to call inspired ‘ chit-chat.’ 
This forms the very essence of good letter-writing. There is 





probably no writer during the last half-century from whom we 
should more confidently expect that his correspondence would 
prove fascinating: his purely literary work is exactly of the 
kind that makes his readers anxious for, and then perhaps 
hyp¢rcritical of, his correspondence. He is his own rival, and 
has, as letter-writer, to live up to a very high standard, which 
he himself raised. His biographer affirms (Preface, p. iii) that 
‘letter-writing was to Dr. Holmes an irksome task.’ We 
should never have guessed this from the letters, and, on the 
whole, we think that Mr. Morse only means that it was not 
his chief interest; that he kept his best fancies for his works 
in poetry and prose, and wrote his letters naturally, as a man 
Should, and without musing how they would look in print. 
Those who are finding them disappointing are, we think, look- 
ing at them too much as /éterafure pure and simple. Viewed 
as correspondence illustrative of one of the sunniest tempera- 
ments the world has ever seen, of one of the most loyal and 
humourous of friends, they are, we do not hesitate to say, purely 
Celightful. There is, so far as we can see, only one bitter 
drop in the whole two volumes ; that is in the letters to Motley 
in the latter part of vol. ii. and particularly on pp. 159-173. 
And when we reflect that these were written between 1861 and 
1865, to a friend who was face to face with English sympa- 
thisers with the slave-owners, we cannot be surprised, though 
we may be sorry. We received so many kind words from the 
‘Autocrat,’ that a little chastisement comes not amiss. 

One thing must, we think, strike all who read the letters. 
This man, who remained ‘a grey-haired boy’ to fourscore 
years, retaining the wit and liveliness of youth, was mature, in 
temper and expressicn, quite early. He was born in 1809 ; the 
letters written from Paris, during his medical studies there, in 
1833-4-5, are strangely vrowa-up letters: we would not call 
them unfilial, but they are not sunny and youthful nor quite 
respectful nor, in the full sense of the term, kindly. He must, 
we think, have taken a spell of premature and authoritative 
manhood. It passed away and left him a witty, affectionate, 
imaginative boy with strong scientific and theological passions 
till the year 1894, when ‘painlessly, as so humane a man well 
deserved,’ he passed from life and eclipsed no small part of the 
gaiety of half the world. He had, and he knew it—see vol. 11., 
pp. 33-9—the egotism, the harmless self-derided vanities of the 
youthful and imaginative temperament: but where to look in 
him for any vices or serious faults—hypocrisy, meanness, 
selfishness, sensuality—we confess ourselves utterly at a loss. 
His lifelong quarrel with Calvinistic theology, and its concep- 
tion of the Deity as vindictive, seems to us to have heen 
partly caused by the genial purity of his disposition. He took 
theology scientifically, and assumed that if we were really 
‘children of wrath’ and sin-stained from birth the facts would 
show themselves, would be traceable in life and character, his 
own and those of his friends : and as he failed to find the traces 
of original sin, or to diagnose in ordinary mortals any ingrained 
deserving of damnation, he turned and rent Calvinism just as he 
did homceopathy, as unscientific and fallacious. It will be 
hard for English readers to think of the Axfocrat as an 
heresiarch, but it is clear that he was for many years viewed as 
such in America, and it must be admitted that he was pugnacious 
in this field, though always fighting with fairness, toleration and 
humour. The cleverest exposition of his point of view in these 
matters is perhaps to be found in the letters to Mr. J. W. Kimbal, 
in vol. ii. pp. 139-152. They are admirable letters, but one 
sees even here how he gave offence to the strait-laced—he 
spoke, ¢.g. (p. 147), of ‘the whole collection of tracts called “ the 
Bible ”—the canon of which represents a majority vote, nothing 
more nor less, evidently not realising that a simple fact, 
vivaciously stated, could be provocative or painful. 

As for the good things scattered up and down the letters 
they are innumerable, and the temptation to quote a few 
of them is irresistible. Here is (vol. i. p. 36) a capital 
vignette of an orthodox preacher under whom he suffered as a 
boy. He ‘had a twist in his mouth that knocked a benediction 
out of shape,and proved to have a twist in his morals of a 
still more formidable character. Here is a charming 
touch (vol. i. p. 60), to his friend Phineas Barnes, in his hot 
youth, A.D. 1828. ‘They are going to have a High School for 
girls at Andover. Whata pity it was not instituted when we 
were there ; ¢here are very pretly walks and shady groves in the 
place ;’ and again (p. 61) where he urges the same friend to open 
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his letter and not think it comes ‘from some miserable victim 
of your too fickle erotic propensities, who “takes this oppor- 
tunity” to send you a lock of her golden hair and four pages of 
her bad grammar.’ On p. 73, he finds the patriotic processions 
at Boston so noisy and tiresome that he almost wishes ‘ we had 
paid the tea-tax and remained a colony:’ Who, save the 
Autocrat, would have ventured on that quip? On p. 135, after a 
sight of William IV., his candour is quite excruciating. ‘The 
King looks like a retired butcher. He blew his nose twice, and 
wiped the royal perspiration repeatedly from a face which is 
probably the largest uncivilised spot in England.’ On another 
occasion (i. p. 250) he was attacked by a numerous tribe of 
lion-hunters : asked afterwards how he liked it, he replied that 
he ‘felt like the small elephant at the Zoo with a cheap 
excursion party on his back.’ When (i. p. 356) a Scotch 
gentleman had sent him a book called Burns and the Kirk, 
he replied that he found it very interesting, for it treated of a 
question which had long puzzled him—how strait-laced Scot- 
land could clasp her national poet to her bosom without break- 
ing her stays ' Wow charming too is his letter of thanks to the 
Jewish gentleman who sent him so»me wine from Jerusalem— 
‘Wine received. Strong as Samson. Sweet as Delilah ’—and 
this (i. p. 357), on hearing of the marriage of a bride of eighty- 
eight to a bridegroom only a few years younger: ‘ Of course 
they didn’t have any children; but tell me, did they have 
any grandchildren?’ There are many more jokes, almost all 
of them excellent—but we have quoted enough to show 
that the Autocrat is the same merry self in his private letters 
that he was in presence of the young man John. 

We do not think, with Mr. Morse, that his volumes ‘have 
too much memoir, too little correspondence :’ on the contrary, 
we think the interposed sections of memoir are by no means 
too long, and that they show a good deal of graphic style, and 
discrimination in their hero-worship. We are not surprised 
(i. p. 227) to hear that Dr. ilolmes ‘ was more ambitious to be 
thought a poet than anything else.’ There is the ‘note’ of that 
ambition, even in his lighter verses—and a wistfulness about 
the graver poems that betrays a deep desire. Mr. Morse 
thinks that Zhe Last Leaf will outlive all the rest: the poet 
himself seems to have preferred 7ue Chambered Nautilus. 
Both are admirable. We own, however, to a private opinion 
that .7usa excels them both; nor do we understand how any 
man could read /r7s, Her Book, and deny its author a place by 
Castalia, or, at any rate, by the Fountain of Tears. What a 
singularly attractive personality is represented to us by the:e 
letters! Dr. Holmes lived a quiet life for eighty years, in touch 
with the most distinguished men of his time—Motley, Lowell, 
Emerson, Longfellow—as well as with distant European friends, 
without a touch of jealousy or the least loss of independence or 
sacrifice of candour. Few men can have had a happier life, 
and the perusal of his letters confirms our impression that the 
life he had he thoroughly deserved. 


LONDON CHURCHES 


London Churches of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By GEORGE H, BiRCH, F.S.A. London: Batsford. 


A sumptuous folio, containing sixty-four plates in permanent 
photographic mezzotint, is well devoted to a subject of which 
we have heard much of late. The existence of these beautiful 
buildings is threatened, and that too for no adequate reason. 
The bishop wants their endowments for other purposes : 
therefore they must be destroyed—a delightful example of 
anon sequitur. At last, afler some fifteen of Wren’s churches 
have been pulled down, a society has been formed in the City 
to resist further destructions, and the episcopal committee, 
which sits, we believe, at Sion College, may find it convenient 
to abate their iconoclastic zeal in the face of legal proceedings. 
Five pounds for one of Wren’s best towers will be considered 
inadequate remuneration for an action in an Ecclesiastical 
Court, with its proverbially expensive method of procedure. 
We speak quite impartially of the bishop in his official, not his 
personal, capacity, but whoever advised him to sell the steep!e 
of St. Antholin’s, Watling Street, probably did more injury to 
the Bishop of London’s Fund than could have been wrought 
by the most cogent reasoning. Meanwhile there is much com- 
plaint in certain quarters that the citizens do not subscribe to 
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the Fund. The wonder would be if they did, Men who else- 
where are lavish in their expenditure for building and endowing 
new churches will not subscribe a penny in the City. If the 
bishop could see his way to promise that no more churches 
will be destroyed it is perfectly certain that his fund would 
benefit enormously. Very slight reasons are quite sufficient to 
excuse a refusal, and the bishop has furnished every citizen 
with a reason which is very strong indeed—nay, conclusive. 
In short, the Fund is managed on suicidal principles. Give, 
and the bishop will pull down your church. Do not give, and 
the bishop will pull down the next two churches also. Of 
course we are told that it is not by the officials of the Fund 
that the gems of Wren’s architecture are broken up. but two 
little Latin words make the citizen careless as to the exact title 
of the destroyer—Cw/ dono. If one church more is ruined it 
will be the fault of the citizens. 

The sight of Mr. Birch’s magnificent book has given rise to 
these reflections and to others like them, The extraordinary 
beauty of Wren’s churches is only equalled by their variety. 
The tyranny of so called ‘Gothic’ taste left them for a time in 
the shade, but they are emerging now more glorious than ever 
before. Mr. Richmond’s mosaics at St. Paul’s are but one 
symptom of a revival of taste—taste, that is, for a thoroughly 
learned style, carefully thought out and with none of the rule 
of thumb or the sacrifice of everything to detail which are the 
faults of the modern pseudo-Gothic. The views of St. Paul's, 
twelve in number, are of great beauty and value. They are 
followed by an interior of St. Katharine Cree and a picture of 
the steeple of St. Mary le Bow. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is very 
adequately represented in half a dozen prints. Two or three 
domed interiors are interesting and worthy of careful examina- 
tion by architectural students. The octagonal dome of St. 
Swithin’s may be contrasted with the domes of St. Stephen’s 
and of St. Mary at Hill. A different arrangement is seen at 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, but the effect is almost that of a dome. 
The problem here was how to make a very irregular site look 
symmetrical, and Wren solved it with a skill which is surprising 
as well as beautiful. The outer walls are not parallel but are 
brought together by a segmental vault resting on well-propor- 
tioned Corinthian columns. The irregularity is completely 
disguised though not an inch of space is lost. In St. Mildred’s, 
Bread-street, and St. Martin’s, Ludgate, similar expedients 
were resorted to with success, but of all the domed churches, 
after St. Paul’s and St. Stephen’s, the most important is St. 
Mary Abchurch. Mr. Birch well says that it is ‘not only 
exceedingly beautiful but also very curious.’ It is a storehouse 
of what is now called ‘Queen Anne.’ Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons did their best in designing and decorating the interior, 
while Sir James Thornhill’s painting in the dome has at least 
the merit of being appropriate. Of the many churches illus- 
trated by Mr. Birch there is not one more valuable to the 
student. Wrenevidently, asin many other cases, had to make 
a choice as to how to lay out a very moderate sum to the best 
advantage. Here he chose to expend the money on the interior 
and notwithstanding the irregularity of the site he produced a 
building in every way satisfactory. The exterior, no doubt, he 
left to the parishioners for future treatment, little foreseeing 
that before it was adorned two things would have happened : 
first, that architecture as he understood it would have virtually 
died out in England ; and, secondly, that in the nineteenth 
century, the question would be, not how is the church to be 
completed, but why should not it be handed over to the bishop’s 
committee for destruction. 

Mr. Birch’s criticisms throughout the volume are excellent. 
He fails, as we shall see, in historical knowledge and has not 
counteracted his failure by any attempt at original research. 
We fully appreciate his admiration for the genius of Wren. He 
observes truly that no single church is a copy of another. 
‘There is a distinct individuality about each ; local considera- 
tions of site, relation to leading thoroughfares, the position from 
which the tower and spire could best be seen, were all points 
which he carefully considered.’ His separate critical notes are 
equally good and he leaves the reader in no doubt as to the 
opinion of a sound and careful writer who knows about archi- 
tecture, 

It is the more disappointing to find him repeating all the old 
stories, and that he is acquainted with no authority beyond 
Stow. Now that the actual documents on which Stow worked, 
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and many more besides, have been printed and are readily 
accessible, there is no excuse for this. We have had occasion 
often of late to complain of the light-hearted way in which any 
one will sit down to write on the most difficult and delicate of 
topographical questions, without taking the trouble of asking if 
any authoritative investigator has handled it. We should like 
to put Mr. Birch through a’brief catechism. When he tells us of 
the Monastery of the Grey Friars, why does he not tell us why 
these Franciscans had a monastery? Until he does, we must 
ask leave to adhere to the received opinion that they hada 
friary. So, too, though he sees the difficulties—the insuperable 
difficulties, as they really are—he tells the tale or fable of St. 
Peter upon Cornhill with an evident wish to believe it. We 
observe that he has exclusive and, indeed, novel information 
as to the Council of Arles in 314. St. Peter's church was 
undoubtedly built in the early part of the twelfth century. He 
speaks of St. Giles’s in the Fields as a poor imitation of St. 
Martin’s, not observing that St. Giles’s was built in 1719 and 
St. Martin’s in 1726. St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, was not saved by 
the parishioners at the dissolution. Even Stow, though he is 
not quite correct on the subject, might have been consulted by 
Mr. Birch with advantage. By the way, who was Sir Henry 
FitzAlwin? Mr. Birch says he was ‘the first mayor who was 
distinguished by the title of “Lord.”’ It may interest Mr. 
Birch to learn that no such personage ever existed. Again, 
under Aldersgate, he goes out of his way to endorse Stow’s 
derivation ‘of the very antiquity of the gate itself.’ But Aldred, 
sometimes called Aldrich, who first opened the gate, lived in 
the reign of HenryI, and was probably an alderman and a 
goldsmith. By no grammatical or other change could Aldred’s 
Gate come to mean ‘ the older gate.’ It was, in fact, one of the 
later gates, though older than Ludgate and much older than 
Aldgate, over both of which Stow similarly stumbles through 
his ignorance of Old English, an ignorance excusable in him, 
but hardly so in an author who sits down, on the verge of the 
twentieth century, to instruct us as to London history. It isa 
pity Mr. Birch could not have left such matters alone and given 
us more about the architecture which he understands, and on 
which his few remarks are really admirable. 


THE PROSE OF “«B, V.’, POET 


Biographical and Critical Studies. Yyy JAMES THOMSON, 
(‘B.V.). London: Reeves. 


Readers of Mr. Salt’s Lf of James Thomson (B.V.) will 
remember how frequently and gratefully the name of Mr. 
Bertram Dobell occurs in its pages as of an ever-faithful friend ; 
and admirers of that very remarkable poem 7he City of Dreadful 
Night must not forget that its publication was due to the 
untiring efforts of this friend and his fortunate application to 
Messrs. Reeves and Turner. Mr. Dobell has not forsaken 
*B.V. in his death. Last year he edited and published the 
first collected edition of Thomson’s poems ; and he now yives 
the first volume of what he hopes may be a complete edition of 
his prose writings of permanent value. Whether this hope is 
to be fulfilled depends upon the public ; for the publication of 
the remaining four of the projected volumes will depend upon 
the reception accorded to this one. We venture to hope that 
all admirers of Thomson’s genius, and everybody who appre- 
ciates Mr. Bertram Dobell’s loyal zeal in behalf thereof, will do 
what may be possible to further the success of a very laudable 
purpose. 

Mr. Dobell regards it as rather unfortunate that to the general 
public he is still known so exclusively as the author of The City 
of Dreadful Night, that it is difficult to gain a hearing from him 
except as a poet, notwithstanding the remarkable excellence of 
his prose writings. We confess that we cannot coincide in this 
view. But for the peculiarly striking merit of that remarkable 
poem, we venture to think that but few would concern them- 
selves much about his prose. And substantially the public is 
right ; for James Thomson’s place in literature, it needs 
small skiil in prophecy to affirm, must always depend on his 
poetry and mainly on that one poem. True, those who know 
that poem only will have a one-sided and incomplete idea of 
Thomson; but they will miss nothing which other writers 
cannot make good and more than make good. The present 
volume is so much more full in matter and strong in manner 
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than nine out of ten books that manage to get themselves pub- 
lished, that it sounds harsh and perhaps absurd to deny the 
legitimacy of its claim ; yet as a matter of strict criticism, save 
for the sake of the poet of that singular poem, it cannot be said 
to have real permanent value. As a help in understanding the 
real character and correcting the legend of the ‘ poet of pessi- 
mism,’ on the other hand, the essays are valuable. Such 
careful and, on the whole, such competent critico-biographical 
essays as those on Rabelais and ben Jonson, Wilson and Hogg, 
enable you to appreciate the vigour and conscientiousness of 
Thomson’s self-culture, the sanity of his matured judgment. 
Yet work, not essentially inferior, is done every day by many 
an inglorious reviewer who is, not unjustly, held as of small 
account by Mr. Dobell and others. The ‘notice’ of Mr. 
J. A. Symonds’s little book on Shelley in the ‘ English Men 
of Letters’ series is just such competent but ephemeral 
work as is turned out by dozens of men who could no 
more write a stanza of Thomson’s poem than they could 
add a cubit to their stature. The protests again here 
reprinted against ‘the alleged obscurity of Mr. Browning's 
poetry,’ as Mr. Birrell had it, which Thomson read not to 
the Gentiles but to the Browning Society that nesded no con- 
verting, were creditable to Thomson’s own capacity and 
sagacity at the time, but nowadays surely are somewhat out of 
date. Nor can we rate so highly as Mr. Dobell the Essays on 
Shelley, Blake, and Garth Wilkinson, to which he calls the 
reader’s special attention. They have, it is true, the special 
ancillary interest he claims for them—namely, that they are the 
views of a poet upon the methods and aims of his art. But the 
view, the true if partial view, that the secret of a certain sort of 
poetry is mysticism, and the secret of mysticism a certain sort 
of simplicity, is, as it seems to us, neither very adequately 
defined nor very efficiently expounded. And Thomson’s ex- 
treme anxiety to show himself not blind to Garth Wilkinson’s 
flaws and failings doth somewhit impair his recommendation, 
by Wilkinson’s examp!e, of his right the ry of poetic inspiration, 
which Beethoven expressed of a sister art when he said ‘the 
Divine dictated to him.’ 

After so much ungracious preference of truth to our frieads, 
let it be repeated that Mr. Dobell has in hand a good work, 
which deserves the encouragement of a'l concerned for literature 
in providing an edition of the pro:ze writings of the poet of 
The City of Dreadful Night—so, in spite of Mr. Dobell, we 
must persist in putting it. And unless a recollection of a read- 
ing, now many years old, of the Essays and PAantasies mislead 
us, there should follow in the subsequent writing more interesting 
and characteristic prose of Thomson than any to be found in 
the pages before us. We have stilla tolerably lively recollection 
of some finely conceived and finely expressed passages in the 
essays on ‘Open Secret Societies, and ‘Indolence,’ almost the 
earliest, we fancy, of ‘B.\V.’s’ prose. And to sweeten any taste 
of sourness in what is meant for a genuine welcome on our part 
let us end by printing for Thomson’s sake, and Garth Wilkin- 
son’s, the unduly forgotten biographer of Swedenborg, one of 
those poems of Wilkinson, poet and mystic, which won the 
hearts of judges so good as James Thomson and Dante 
Rossetti. It is a poem to his brother on the death of his child 
‘ Teddy.’ 

Brownness of Autumn is around thee, brother, 
Darkness of life hath fallen on thy path; 

Sadness hath been unto thee as a mother, 
Sadness is not another name for wrath. 


God gave, God takes away; his hand is on thee; 
Heavy its print hath been upon thy brow. 

Yet even that stroke a second heart hath won thee, 
And warmer thoughts within thy bosom glow, 


Thy little Teddy, like a shaft of lightning, 
Shears through the gloom of worldliness around ; 
And from his early gloomy grave a brightening 
Shoots forth its pillar: pierces the profound. 


Thy night is dying, and thy day is nearing ; 
Wrap round thee then the mantle of the light. 
Leave troubling, shun dull care and duller feeling ; 

Thy day is strong : arise ; assert thy might. 


The spirit, strong in love to thee and thine, 
Commits these verses to a brother's hand. 
They come to earth; mixed with her bitter wine 
They glow with sparklings from the heavenly strand, 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The Volunteers and the National Defence. By SPENSER 
WILKINSON. Westminster: Constable. 


Mr. Wilkinson has been well advised in republishing his 
excellent little work on the Volunteers, for now, more than ever, 
the time has come to set our military house in order. Asa 
whole the work is admirably adapted for the purpose the author 
has in view, and if we take exception to certain points in detail 
it is only in the hope of attracting by discussion more attention 
to the general principles involved and accentuating the import- 
ance of the leading points he raises. Astext he has chosen a 
quotation from the well-known Géographie JMilitaire by M. 
le Commandant du Génie Marga (vol. iii. p. 263), but in his 
somewhat free rendering of the original into English he 
appears to us to have seriously missed the main point. ‘Et 
nous est il interdit d’espérer sur quelque théitre d’opérations 
bien choisi un succés momentaire de nos vaisseaux qui permette 
\ notre armée d’intervenir dans Ja lutte?’ This he paraphrases : 
‘Buta decisive struggle witha great European Power will not end 
without an attempt to land an army upon the English coasts’, 
a very different phrase and one which does not in the least 
convey the whole pith of the matter contained in the above 
French sentence, which in fact exactly expresses the views of 
the military chiefs in those countries with which we are or may 
be concerned. They hold that the occupation of a central 
position, with no cables or other communications to be cut 
confers on them the power of concentrating in time of peace 
and overwhelming our scattered fractions in detail before the 
news of the declaration of hostilitiescan reach them. Whether 
their view is correct or not is immaterial; we may venture to 
doubt it, but our doubt will not change their conviction, and 
peace or war depends not on what we know but on what our 
enemies think. Given a‘ momentary’ possession of the Channel 
the Continental view is that the passage of our ‘silver streak’ 
presents far less serious difficulties than the crossing of the 
Rhine or Danube, for whereas in the case of the latter the point of 
passage indicates exactly the point of descent, in the former the 
point of disembarkation remains concealed to all but the leader 
until the signal to land is given. This again absolutely pre- 
cludes on our part the possibility of disputing the landing in 
force. Two and a half million men would not suffice to line 
adequately our exposed coasts, and given the distribution of our 
forces as known in foreign intelligence departments, it is a 
matter of simple calculation to demonstrate the impossibility 
of our massing a sufficient body of troops between London 
and the sea in time to dispute seriously the possession of the 
Metropolis. London once in their hands, they would hold it 
to ransom, the price being free passage back to their country 
in all cases and as much war indemnity as circumstances 
would allow them to screw out of us. This view of the matter 
only strengthens Mr. Wilkinson’s case, which may be stated 
in brief to consist of an appeal for mobile army corps of 
Volunteers adequately provided with guns, scouts and trains, 
and since, when the moment actually arrives, we may have to 
adopt plans differing not widely from his proposals, we can only 
trust that his book will have wide circulation. 


FICTION 


1. Brise’s.§ By WILLIAM BLACK. Low. 

2. The Judge of the Four Corners. By G.B. BURGIN. 

. Stripped of the Tinsel. By J. FE. Muppock. Digby. 

4. Wilmot's Child. By ATEY NYNE. Unwin. 

5. A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. White. 

6. Kriegspiel: The War Game. By FRANCIS HINDES GROOM. 
Ward Lock. 

7. The Rajah’s Sapphire. Ward Lock. 


1. To the seasoned Blackite Brisezs will convey that sense of 
calm pleasantness, wholesome enjoyment and entire freedom 
from the unusual and the exciting, which they must have learnt 
to expect from the pen of their favourite. The story meanders 
agreeably from Scotland to London, from London to Scotland, 
and finally from London to Greece. The heroine 1s partly 
Greek by birth and entirely English by nature. There is a 
designing young woman called Georgie, who talks slang, and 
nearly, but, of course, not quite, marries Sir Francis Gordon, 
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the hero, who is kept, indeed, very properly and. palpably, in 
reserve for Driseis. There are fishing and deer-stalking in 
Scotland, an Advanced ,Lacies’ club in London, and a romantic 
finish in Athens. Briseis is so virtuous, beautiful and charming 
that, though she is certainly not a human being, one can only 
wish that she were. Her cousins in London, on the other 
hand, are so exceeding plain, vicious and spiteful that we are 
pleased to think, for the sake of the happiness of society, that 
they are merely clumsy caricatures of which so old and prac- 
tised a hand as Mr. Black’s should certainly not have been 
guilty. The account of the dinner in London, where a party 
of grown-up and otherwise rational persons ‘ make believe’ to 
be in Scotland, may be playful (Mr. Black is dreadfully playful 
at times), but is certainly neither natural nor sensible. In an 
age when most writers are carefully morbid we must congratu- 
late Mr. Black on the uniform cheerfulness of his style. He 
introduces no problems: for that matter, no thoughts or reflec- 
tions at all. Srrsecs pleases the fancy, leaves the heart and 
mind untroubled, and a general impression that the world is 
a pleasant little place where there are plenty of trout-streams 
and heather, a great deal of peaceful enjoyment, and a moral 
certainty of everything coming right in the end. We can 
safely prophesy that no one will sit up late on the heroine’s 
account, dislike her while they are with her, or remember 
her when they have parted from her. In fact, as a book cer- 
tain to afford mild pleasure and nothing else to all persons 
‘and they are many) who like to be mildly pleased, we can 
conscientiously recommend Mr. Black’s latest. 

2. That ‘The Judge of the Four Corners’ is one of the irre- 
sponsible administrators of the law with which Californian 
fiction has made the reader familiar is to be gathered from Mr. 
Burgin’s title alone. The perusal of a few pages will moreover 
establish the author's claim to be considered a very apt pupil 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s. Not only is the local colour (although 
Canada is substituted for the Pacific Slope) identical, but many 
of the characters seem to have strayed from the pages of the 
American master of Far Western romance. We have the shoit 
upper lip of Mr. Bret Harte’s heroines, the somewhat mature 
lady who still inspires a passion, the simple-minded sons of toil, 
the scent of pines, the shooting Colonel and the quaint language 
of the West. With these materials, familiar, yet ever fresh and 
fascinating, Mr. Burgin has woven a tale which is well 
worth reading, and few who begin the idyll of ‘Old Man’ 
Evans and Miss Wilks wiil lay aside the book unfinished. Our 
old friend, the revolver, plays, perhaps, too large a part in this 
story of a land which is after all civilised enough, and where 
promiscuous shooting has never been tolerated; but in tales of 
the Far West, it does not do to be too careful of fact, anda 
little extra lawlessness may well be allowed for the sake of the 
plot. Zhe Judge of the Four Corners is, in fact, a book instinct 
with humour, pathos, and a firm grasp of character and may be 
heartily recommended to all who are tired of the fiction of the 
pavement and the middle-class drawing-room, who prefer manli- 
ness to vice and the breath of the forest to the air of the 
suburban subscription ball-room. 

3. There are some books which are so illiterate and so foolish 
that one is at a loss to imagine why they are sent out for review 
at all. Stripted of the Tinsel is one of these. It is a story of 
Bohemia, the Bohemia of the gin-shop and the gutter, and any- 
thing more profoundly absurd than the greater part of it it is 
impossib'e to conceive. Mr. Muddock declares, in the course 
of a rather pretentious preface, that ‘a keen interest is displayed 
by all classes of society in those who ca'er for their amusement 
with pen or pencil, or on the stage. A certain glamour sur- 
rounds them, and there is a desire to peer behind it and see 
something of the inner lives of those whom the gods are 
supposed to have favoured.’ If this means that Mr. Muddock 
imagines that novel-readers are interested in the lives (and 
experiences of third-rate journalists we can only say that he is 
grievously mistaken. The whole thing is a bore and a bore 
of a rather offensive kind. To those however of our readers 
who are interested in curiosities of illiteracy Stripped of the 
Tinsel may afford some amusement. They may find some 


entertainment in William Cleator’s ‘ College Education’ and in 
the scene between that ‘ base ingrate boy’ and his ‘room-mate.’ 
Pennefather, ‘a collegian’ whose sister he has seduced, in Miss 
Temple who hopes she is not ‘too presumptive,’ and in the 
‘counterfeit presentiment’ (on page 105) of a tavern waiter. 
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They will also be interested in the printer’s reader who has 
allowed the author persistently to write denouément. The 
stormy scene between the hero and Penne‘ather is too funny 
not to quote. This is the kind of thing: ‘‘‘ Listen, sir,” cried 
Pennefather, as he stood with clenched fists and trembling 
with rage before his opponent ; “I have. branded you as a 
coward and you seek shelter under a subterfuge. I shall send 
you a formal challenge. If you refuse to accept it, I will 
thrash you before the assembled classes.”’ Needless to say 
William Cleator is appalled by this threat and promptly 
marries the injured sister. In the course of his subsequent 
adventures he becomes a steward on a liner, collaborates ina 
play, and finally becomes reconciled to his outraged father. 
His sister's adventures in London are equally discreditable and, 
alas, equally dreary reading. Altogether Stripped of the Tinsel 
is the silliest book that we have met with for many years. 

4. The keynote of Wi/mot’s Child is struck in the brief pre- 
face, consisting of five lines from Southey. ‘A house is never 
perfectly furnished for enjoyment unless there is a child in it 
rising three years old, and a kitten rising three weeks.’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilmot, middle-aged people who are bored with each 
other, discontented, with life, and inclined to be disagreeable 
about trifles, adopt a baby from the Foundling. Mrs. Wilmot 
being inexperienced and nervous engages an excellent nurse to 
look after the baby. The nurse and child both grow into the 
hearts of the lonely couple, and under the sunshine of love their 
disagreeableness melts away. Mary, the nurse, devotes herself 
entirely to the baby and to Mrs. Wilmot. When a stranger 
from foreign parts turns up with the information that he is 
Mary’s husband, once erring, but now repentant and reformed, 
and when Mary caps this announcement with the news that 
she is the mother of the adopted baby, Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot 
take the trio to their hearts, and in Mr. Wilmot’s phrase ‘adopt 
them all.’ Such is the story—commonplace enough. But the 
telling of it is not commonplace. It is full of life and interest, 
with occasional brief keen notes of pathos. The dialogue is 
witty and humourous, and the psychology daring yet convincing. 
Wilmot’s Child was conceived and executed by no ordinary 
mind. The eccentricity of the story’s form jars a little. But 
such little faults are easily forgiven when they run side by side 
with true thought and pure sentiment. 

5. Mrs. Alexanders old success Zhe Wooing O't is, in 
A Fight with Fate, reproduced in the unmistakeable guise of a 
failure. The young and charming companion living with the 
rich vulgar-souled widow and captivating the eligible titled 
gentleman on whom the widow's hopes are fixed—this situation 
was worked out, and well worked out in Zhe Wooing O't. 
Mrs. Alexander’s style has gained in finish, but in freshness it 
has lost. She has conventionalised her types—and her char- 
acters are ‘cultured’ with the pinchbeck culture that we see 
and shudder at in the cheap periodical literature of the day. And 
the authoress herself is occasionally guilty of a slip which makes 
one hot all over. As for instance Beatrice the heroine is called 
‘ Beachy’ by her friends. One supposes that Mrs. Alexander 
has heard the Italian diminutive of Beatrice and really supposes 
that ‘ Bice’ is spelled as it is pronounced. And we wish Mrs. 
Alexander had not called a yacht the E/phin ; or, if she must, 
had explained whether the word had any meaning of its own, 
or whether it is only her idea of the way ‘elfin’ should be spelled. 
The story of course ends by establishing the humble companion 
in a position of financial and social affluence, but one knows 
very well what is going to happen, and the book drags out its 
weary length through tedious unnecessary chapters. Withal 
A Fight with Fate is far from worthless—the moral tone were 
all that could be desired, but for a haunting sense of artificiality 
in it ; the style has finish, of sorts, and to those who never read 
The Wooing O’t the tale may have interest. Its worst fault is 
its absolute lack of spontaneity and originality. One has often 
met these people of Mrs. Alexanden’s in fiction, Lut in real life 
never. 

6. The title Mr. Groom has chosen is unfortunate, suggesting 
as it does a dull treatise on matters military. The application 
of the title to a story of modern life is given in the motto from 
Osman Khayydm, 

But helpless Pieces of the Game he plays 

Upon this Chequer board of Nights and Days. 
Hither and thither moves, and mates and slays, 
And one by one back in the cupboard lays. 
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The story is too long, and too involved—as life itself has a 
way of being—to be set out here, but it is full of interes:. 
It is written in a pleasant, leisurely, discursive styl», 
which suggests that the author had plenty of time, and wa; 
harried and hurried by no pot-boiling considerations. Nor 
does it lack dramatic vigour, and a quite exceptional power 
of portraying Nature ani human character. The method of 
treatment, the manipulation of effects, the handling of words and 
phrases now and then recall Henry Kingsley ; this is of cour.c 
very high praise, but it is deserved. It is in the character of 
Dr. Watson that Mr. Groom has made his one complete failure. 
He has tried to draw a perfectly wicked man, and he has 
failed, as all must fail who try to draw that which is not i1 
Nature. Uniform blackness must be unconvincing; in the 
darkest night there is, if not light and shade, at least dark aad 
darker. But the character of this villain is of one dead black, 
unrelieved by any faintest suggestion of light. Yet this 
failure is readily forgiven, for the sake of the excellent work 
with which the book teems. The picture of gipsy life is 
wonderfully vivid and natural. Seldom in modern fiction 
does one meet with so strong a scene as that in which the 
Villain offers the hero the choice of death or marriage with 
the villain’s daughter. The conference takes place beside a 
newly-made grave ; the diggers have collected all the worm; 
as they turn the soil till ‘the place seems crawling with them.’ 
The hero, fast bound, watches this work, sees the grave 
finished, and sees the writhing worms collected and flung back 
into the grave ‘to be ready. Then, knowing for whom the 
wormy bed is made, he meets his enemy. Of course the 
villain is caught in his own toils, and the working out of this 
retribution is well conceived and well executed. A remarkable 
book, in fine, and, in spite of its length, well worth reading for 
its realism, its imagination and the true and tender note is 
author not seldom touches. 

7. Remembering that Mr. Shiel is the author of Prince 
Zaleski, a book pretentious beyond its merits, yet not of merit 
quite devoid, one regrets that he should come to depend for his 
plots on Mr. W. T. Stead. That the plot of Zhe Rajah’s 
Sapphire was supplied by Mr. Stead is acknowledged by Mr. 
Shiel with a candour which compels our respect. But even 
had the title-page been bare of this acknowledgment no one 
would have suspected the author of having made the plot him- 
self, since the idea of the Indian jewel, which brings misfortune 
on its possessor, is, since the .J/0astone, b2:come public property. 
And since public property is what any man may use we cannot 
quarrel with Mr. Shiel for exercising his rights, even though his 
exercise of them be suggested by Mr. Stead. But his method 
of using them calls for no applause. The story is the old, old 
one,and there is nothing in the treatment to justify the »chauf¥. 
People do very funny things in the course of the story, but they 
are not funny enough to be amusing, and we are sure the author 
does not mean us to laugh. Gentlemen ‘tap’ at doors in Hyde 
Park Gardens. The hero ‘draws’ a lady’s arm ‘close to his, 
twining round it? \Ve should, we confess, like to see how this 
is done. The heroine lies ‘half-way across a bed’ and the 
villain ‘walks with the swiftness of an ostrich westward’ 
After which he calls on the heroine and ‘ passionately proposes.’ 
A sailor has a ‘ lurid-lit face’ and though the publishers assure 
the world that their aim has been to produce a library with 
‘high literary excellence of contents,’ the reader may rest 
assured that in this number, at least, of the Nautilus series, 
they have failed egregiously. 


THE LION OF THE NORTH 
Charles XII, By R. NISBET BAIN. London; Putnam, 


All the knowledge that most of us possess of Charles XII. 
and his astonishing career is derived from the well-known 
lines of Dr. Johnson, tempered in the case of some by half- 
remembered extracts from Voltaire’s historical romance which 
initiated us into the mysteries of the French tongue. For a 
critical appreciation of his position in European history and 
for a clear account of his baneful influence on the fortunes of 
Sweden we have had to wait, those of us that is who cannot 
read Swedish. This brilliant and destructive comet among the 
luminaries of the North has naturally excited the curiosity and 
occupied the industry of his fellow countrymen, and we owe a 
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debt of gratitude to Mr. Bain for reducing the results of his 
investigation into a compendious and readable monograph. 
We may also assure him that the majority of his readers will 
follow his excellent advice and use Fryscell’s ‘ entertaining but 

rejudiced and uncritical work Berittelser ur Svenska Historien’ 
‘very cautiously.’ 

The history of Charles is that of other warriors who have 
been thrust by a cruel destiny into a position they were by no 
means qualified to fill) As a leader of men in war, apart from 
great rashness in exposing himself to danger, he was almost in 
the first rank. Had he been called upon to act as a soldier 
under the direction of a great statesman, had he been nota 
king but the chief of an army corps, the Russian Empire, as 
we know it to-day, might not, and probably would not, have 
overshadowed Europe and the East, but he threw away more 
opportunities than most potentates ever have the chance of 
profiting by. He might have crushed Peter the Great with 
ease, he might have swayed the destinies of all Europe when 
the Spanish Succession War was at its height, he was invited 
to do so by the protagonists on each side and refused. He 
might have consolidated the Swedish power and placed it on a 
firm basis for years to come, but deliberately rejected the 
chance. Atatime when Sweden stood higher than she has 
ever done either before or since he drained her resources to the 
l»west ebb and inaugurated her descent in the scale of Powers so 
successfully that she has never reascended. In fact he was 
entirely lacking in any of the gifts that go to make up a states- 
man, he was a mere conqueror, an engine of destruction, and yet 
adorned with many gifts of character which challenge the admi- 
ration even while no judgment save the most damuing can be 
passed on his career as a whole. He was indeed more like 
one of Plutarch’s heroes than an ordinary mortal. Both his 
father and mother were remarkable people, and his education 
was modelled on the antique. Long and constant exposure 
to cold and fatigue strengthend his constitution, so that he 
was able to endure hardship as few of his soldiers could. His 
fortitude under pain was Spartan: witness the manner in 
which he went through the battle of Pultowa; he had the 
courage of a Berserker or one of Dumas’s heroes; the story of 
his defence of his house at Bender, which he cleared of two 
hundred Janissaries with the help of forty companions, is 
only comparable with the exploits of d’Artagnan or Bussy 
d’Amboise. Then he was polite and chivalrous to women, 
though quite impervious to their charms. The story of his in- 
terview with the fascinating Aurora von Kénigsmarck in a 
muddy road is a strange comment on this side of his character, 
though the usually accepted fable that he said to her, ‘ Ha, ha, 
you rogue, then you are still beautiful,’ is totally at variance 
with anything he was at all likely to have said, and is rightly 
stigmatised by Mr. Bain. Then he was considerate to his 
soldiers individually, while he sacrificed them without mercy 
in the aggregate, which latter trait in the character of a general 
never interferes with the popularity he gains by the former. 
But he was also cruel and implacable to a degree, and allowed 
no considerations of honour or expediency to interfere with his 
revenge or what he considered justice. His execution of 
Patkul was quite unjustifiable, and his mad determination to 
exclude Augustus the (‘ physically ’) Strong from the throne of 
Poland was the real cause of all his misfortunes. 

Mr. Bain might have told us more than he has about the 
interview between Charles and Marlborough at Alt Ranstadt 
in April 1707, which is to the imaginative mind and to one who 
loves contrasts in human nature perhaps the most striking 
incident in his career. Both men were then at the height of 
their reputation, and were the centre of European observation. 
The attitude Charles might assume towards European affairs 
was a matter of the utmost moment to the Allies, and the elec- 
tion of Marlborough to negotiate himself shows the importance 
he attached to the matter. In winning the neutrality, if not 
the active assistance of Charles, he showed again the matchless 
talents for diplomacy and statesmanship which he combined 
with a supreme genius for war. In personal integrity alone 
Charles was the superior, but we should like to have Mr. Bain’s 
authority for the statement that of the money taken by Marl- 
torough to bribe Piper, the greater part found its way into 
the former’s pocket ; neither do we feel at all sure that he is 
right in saying that ‘neither of the great captains was very 
favourably impressed with the other.’ The weakest points 
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of each were not at that time likely to have been known to the 
other or to have been exposed in the course of such an inter- 
view ; and we are more disposed to agree with Coxe that 
‘their parting was marked by those sentiments which their 
characters mutually inspired.’ 

Charles deserves admiration of a sort as a great warrior, 
but his personal animosities clouded his faculties, and at last 
left him, as he confessed, in the wilds of Russia ‘without a 
plan.’ His obstinacy ruined his country and himself, for 
only his own refusal to recognise facts made the disaster of 
Pultowa irreparable. Though by no means a great, his extra- 
ordinary adventures will always make him an interesting, 
personage. The most charitable judgment, after all, was that 
passed on him by the Janissaries at Bender, ‘Oh! Iron Head, 
Allah hath driven thee mad.’ 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The Works of Edgar Alan Poe. In Eight Volumes. With 
Twenty-four Photogravures. Vols. VII.and VIII. London; 
Shiells. 


Messrs. Shiells’s excellent republication of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s works is completed by the issue of the seventh and 
eighth volumes, which are both of them devoted to the 
author's performances in pure criticism. Now Poe’s faculty of 
criticism was of the most curious kind. One excepts of course 
the amazing so-called self-criticism, pretending to show forth 
the genesis of ‘The Raven,’ not one word of which shoaing- 
forth it is at all possible to believe. It is ingenious and 
inventive to the utmost limit, but, except as a strange study in 
those directions, absolutely valueless. Putting that aside as a 
sort of brilliant performance on the literary godelels et mu:- 
cades, one is not at all astonished, since the creative and 
critical faculty are not often allied in men of decided genius, 
to find that Edgar Poe’s equipment as a critic is full of the 
oddest defects and absurdities. To begin with one short- 
coming, noticeable also in his other works, he was most 
lamentably deficient in the sense of humour, barring that 
extraordinarily grim and deadly humour which inspires ‘ The 
Cask of Amontillado,’ for instance, and ‘ Hopfrog.’ There are 
but two of the slighter tales with a glimpse of humour in the 
ordinary sense, one being ‘ Xing a Paragrab,’ which is some- 
thing technical and Mark Twainish ; the other, ‘Never Bet 
the Devil your Head, in which the touch-and-go farce is 
dashed with a touch of supernatural grimness. In short, for 
the most part, Edgar Poe’s humour, as we propose to show, 
was of that kind which Mr, Hardy, who has plenty of other 
humour at command, worked so capitally in Zhe Three Way- 
farers, where there is a weird and tragic element constantly 
asserting itself. At times the American author's attempts at light 
satire are so painful that any one who has a thorough admiration 
for his best work may, at any time in the watches of a sleepless 
night, suddenly remember some such ill-planned adventure on 
Poe’s pari and blush from head to foot in the darkness at the 
meanness and ineptitude of this ineffectual striving. 

Thus, in writing about Henry Cockton author of Valentine 
Vox (a much cleverer book and cleverer author than the critic 
thought) the author of Zhe Domain of Arnheim, of William 
IVilson, and of much other work in prose (the poetry is a thing 
by itself) that comes crowding to the memory,this author actually 
thought it funny to wriie of his confrére as Mr. Jeremy Stockton, 
Mr. Bockton, Mr. Bogton and Mr. Frogton. If this is amusing, 
Rich, the great harlequin under the name of Lun, and manager 
of Covent Garden when Garrick had Old Drury, must have 
been a brilliant talker, for his form of humour resembled this 
of Poe’s in that he miscalled every one, with the prefix of 
Muster. Thus he addressed Garrick as Muster Griskin; 
Foote, from whom he got a tremendous snub, as Muster 
Footseye, Frodsham as Muster Frogsmire, and so on. This 
wretched stuff on Edgar Poe’s part might, however, be put 
aside as an unlucky piece of vulgarity were it not accompanied 
by graver defects. What for instance can be thought of the 
humourous or the critical faculties of a writer who grouped 
together //arry Lorreguer, Charles O'Malley, and Valentine 
Vox, as ‘novels depending for effect upon what gave popularity 
to Peregrine Pickle—we mean practical joke.’ Now Lever in 
his earliest novels (we except S/. Patrick's Eve, which was cast 
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in another mould and is, to this day, like much else of Lever’s 
work, worthy of close attention from all statesmen who desire 
to know Irish character and the part it plays in a political crisis). 
Lever, we say, was magnificently, stupendously, careless in his 
grammar, his dates, and his plots in his juvenile days. His 
dates, indeed, even in his later period, have never been rivalled 
by any novelist in their glorious confusion. Yet, although we 
do not share Edgar Poe’s violent contempt for Cockton, to 
mention him in the same breath with Lever, to say nothing of 
Smollett, was a distinct offence against common sense, and 
showed a most plentiful lack of critical insight, even as Poe did 
when in the same paper he sneered loftily at Me/moth, and 
calmly laid it down that the books mentioned are ‘ not litera- 
ture.’ 

So again in his estimate of Marryat he went more hopelessly 
wide of his chief mark and of various side ones to which he 
turned his attention than it could have been thought possible 
for a man of genius to go: he wrote of Marryat as a mediocre 
writer appealing to a mediocre public (odd that such a public 
was not beaten off by the profusion of nautical technicalities) 
and ¢herefore popular. Ina lordly mood of disdain for the un- 
educated he described ‘ works composed in this spirit’ as being 
‘the natural exponent of the vulgar thought in the person 
of a vulgar thinker.’ And he actually asserted that, while 
Marryat was born vulgar, Béranger in his Chansons had 
deliberately sought vulgarity for the sake of popularity. This 
of Les Souvenirs du Peuple and of Peter Simple! It isa double- 
barrelled blunder which defies comparison. And to conclude 
his amazing article Poe gravely said that ‘there are twenty 
young men of our acquaintance who make no pretension to 
literary ability, yet who could produce a better book [than Zhe 
Poacher|in a week’ The three last words were italicised by 
Edgar Poe. The space devoted specially to Lever is filled 
with even greater absurdity and grosser proof of complete lack 
ofhumour. Here is a choice quotation trom the observations 
on Charles O’ Malley. ‘But why speak of vulgarisms of language? 
There is a disgusting vulgarism of thought which pervades 
and contaminates this whole production, and from which 
a delicate or lofty mind will shrink as from a pestilence. 
Not the least repulsive manifestation of this leprosy is to be 
found in the author’ blind and grovelling worship of mere 
rank. Of the Prince Regent, that filthy compound of all that 
is bestial—that lazar-house of all moral corruption’ [these be 
brave words my masters |—‘ he scruples not to speak in terms of 
the grossest adulation—sneering at Edmund Burke in the same 
villainous breath in which he extols the talents, the graces, and 
the virtues of George the Fourth! That any man, to-day, can 
be found so degraded in heart as to style this reprobate “ one 
who, in every feeling of his nature and every feature of his 
deportment was every inch a prince,” is matter for grave 
reflection and sorrowful debate.’ Even so did the Americans 
love us (and so far times are not absolutely and wholly changed) 
in the days of Poe, and even so did Poe stoop to that vile 
sacrifice of true criticism to popularity-hunting which, on the 
very next page, he denounces in unmeasured terms. To make 
up for this rubbish and plenty more of the kind, there is real 
criticism and that of a searching and significant kind in the 
chapters on Dickens ard on Hawthorne, the latter the more to 
be commended because Hawthorne somewhat wantonly made 
a dead steal—at least it looks like that—to which Poe referred 
most temperately and guardedly, from W7//iam Wilson. 
On the whole, it is a pity that when Messrs. Shiells very 
properly set to work to reprint all the critical essays, there was 
not a convenient and partial conflagration to destroy entirely 
the worser part of them. Great in his own line of romance, and 
here and there almost great in verse, Edgar Poe, with a very 
few exceptions besides the two mentioned, gave, when he 
assumed the critic’s gown, about as sorry an exhibition of him- 
self as was possible. 


IN A LIBRARY 


Rainy Days in a Library. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P. London: Stock. 


As a general rule we by no means favour the all too prevalent 
habit into which modern authors have so easily fallen of col- 
lecting their magazine and newspaper articles, and publishing 
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them in book-form. The right of these articles to live expires, 
more often than not, with the newspaper or magazine which 
gives them birth. Not that there is any direct evidence for 
saying that these interesting and suggestive little essays of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s have ever appeared before. No thanks to 
editor or proprietor is recorded for permission to reprint them, 
nor do we ever remember to have seen one of them ourselves 
in an isolated form; but in length and style and matter they 
are pre-eminently ‘articles,’ and articles, moreover, we should 
rejoice to see in a weekly paper of literary quality or magazine 
with leanings towards bibliography. In any case, we are glad 
to have them in book-form, because though they treat of old- 
fashioned, obsolete or inaccessible books which the author has 
from time to time encoun ered in the libraries of country houses 
in which, by the exigencies of the weather, he has been con- 
fined, they contain suggestions for future reading and future 
interest, of which we suspect readers will not be slow to avail 
themcelves. To many the quaint and humourous are ever of 
more interest than the orthodox and instructive; and these 
essays, written in the brightest fashion, in the style of a cul- 
tured man of the world, are steeped in the charm of leisured 
grace, and exhale an alluring odour of inutility. They are 
intellectual in their essence, not practical. They recall those 
undergraduate days when we neglected the lecturer, who was 
also an examiner in the schools, or the successful ‘coach,’ in 
order that we might potter in the alcoves of the Bodleian or 
rapturously muse in the library of medieval Merton. In the 
year of grace 1720 was published a little volume of great rarity 
and value, so rare that only three original copies are known to 
exist. It contains the rules of good deportment or of good 
breeding, for the use of youth, and its perusal occupies Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s first rainy day in the library where he 
found a facsimile of the precious volume. Adam Petrie was 
a ‘stickit minister, with licence to preach, but never a pulpit 
to preach in; and so, like many another of his breed, became 
tutor in a family of quality. 

What he saw of the manners of persons in high life, Persons 
of Quality in fact, awed him so much that he composed this 
little work for the relief of his own mind and the betterment of 
his readers’ manners. His maiveéé is irresistibly charming. If 
you have occasion to visit a Person of Quality (Adam never 
forgets his Capitals), and he should speak crossly, you must 
not contradict him for that were to add ‘ Fewel to the Flame of 
his Anger ;’ if you visit him you are to forbear hauking, spit- 
ting, yawning and sneezing as much as possible, but if you must 
it is well to put your Hat before you, and when you spit, do it in 
your Handkerchief and not in the Room. You must also beware 
of offering your Handkerchief to any except they desire it. 
Adam Petrie’s rules are exactly the sort of bait which would keep 
us confined in a library not only on rainy days but also on fine 
ones. This however, is exactly what Sir Herbert Maxwell would 
not have happen. ‘If you can go out,’ he says, ‘do so. Keep 
books to their proper office—studiorum instrumenta. “ Nous 
ne trouvons que ous dans les livres,” and out of doors you will 
find a great deal else.’ 

Sir Herbert Maxwell does not limit his readers to seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century works of pedantry and deportment, 
though his essay on Jonston’s Wonders is delightfully sugges- 
tive. How comes it that the seventeenth century gave birth to 
such huge folios and quartos filled with stupendous pedantry 
and monumental ignorance? One sucha folio is here com- 
mented on, and our question partially though not decisively 
answered. ‘An History of the Wonderful Things of N ature ; 
set forth in ten several classes written by Johannes Jonstonus 
and now rendered into English by a Person of Quality, London, 
1657, deals with ‘the wonders of the elements ; of birds ; of four- 
footed beasts ; of insects and things wanting blood; of man,’ 
etc. Therein we find that if a person bitten by a Scorpion sit 
upon an Asse with his face toward the ‘ tayl, the Asse will endure 
the pain and not he,’ also that if owl’s eggs be given for three 
days in wine to drunkards it will make them loathe it. Which 
recipe we recommend to Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the Selborne 
Society. 

As a sportsman and Scot Sir Herbert Maxwell does full jus- 
tice to that most delightful and veracious of all sporting books, 
Charles St. John’s Natural History and Sport in Moray, but he 
none the less manages to cast a haloof brightness and interest 
around a far different record of sport. This is the first period- 
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‘cal devoted to field sports which was launched in 1793 under 
the formidable title of the Sforting Magazine, or Monthly 
Calendars of the Transactions of the Turf, the Chase, and every 
other Diversion Interesting to the Man of Pleasure and Exter- 
prise. In its earlier numbers the Sporting Magazine was a 
mixture ef the Newgate Calendar, Joe Millers text-book, and 
Bells Life. That it had the stuff of vitality in it is evidenced by 
the fact that it continued to be published so lately as 1870. 
Thirteen essays make up the total contents of this little book, 
and it is no figure of speech to say that the author has touched 
no one of the thirteen subjects without adorning it. He recalls 
Aytoun’s famous Firmilian which hoaxed so many of the critics 
nearly half a century ago, he reintroduces us to Hayward’s Art 
of Dining clinching his remarks on that brilliant medley of 
anecdote, aphorism and philosophy with a quotation clever and 
forcible enough to drive us straight to the book itself. He even 
rides lightly and daintily over or through the Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament, ground that had seemed the most un- 
promising and heavy. But humour lurks everywhere for those 
who have eyes to see it ;and who would miss the shortestAct of 
Parliament ever promulgated? In the reign of King James the 
First of Scotland an Act was passed which ran thus: ‘It is 
statute and ordainit that na man play at the futball.’ Indeed 
whether Sir Herbert Maxwell finds his rainy-day book in seven- 
teenth-century guise, or in that of the eighteenth or the nine- 
teenth the essay he builds thereout is well worth reading. 
Indeed the whole collection in book form is worth reading 
and keeping not only for what it presents but also, which is 
even greater merit, for what it suggests. 


ETHICAL ESSAYS 


Social Rights and Duties. By LESLIE STEPHEN. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


The Ethical Society is a body of eminently modest aspira- 
tions, but if we may judge of its general work by its most recent 
publication of excellent performance. Its members are to be 
congratulated on having procured Mr. Leslie Stephen to act as 
chief prophet, but in republishing his addresses to them, com- 
bined apparently with a few essays originally published else- 
where by the same author, they have shown that they know 
how to appreciate their good fortune. Some of the essays 
suggest that the author does not quite appreciate the standpoint 
of the newer school of political economists, though, if he did, 
we believe that we should find that our opinion of them agreed 
with his, and that he has forgotten the conditions under which 
most of the journalistic work in the country is produced; so 
far, too, as he expresses any views on modern political ques- 
tions we differ from him. But Mr. Stephen is a sound enough 
writer to be able profitably to discuss questions with the details 
of which he has no acquaintance, and he is always careful to 
remind the reader of the limitations to his knowledge. If we 
could extract a guarantee from our readers that they would not 
misunderstand us, we should like to say of the present work 
that in a variety of cases the author has traced out the line 
between ethics and common sense. As it is, we prefer to 
describe it as a remarkable example of the way in which various 
problems of current importance present themselves to an old- 
fashioned critic. 

In calling Mr. Stephen old-fashioned, we use the word 
deliberately and we hope without offence. But the fact is that 
the destructive criticism with which apart from his literary 
work Mr. Stephen’s name is chiefly associated has, as far as 
the present generation is concerned, been sufficiently clearly 
formulated to make further discussion of the matter of secondary 
importance. We need not consider the merits of that criticism 
here ; we can only say that if a man entertains certain doubts 
he will probably find that they have already received literary 
expression at the hands of Mr. Stephen and others which he is 
not likely to improve upon. Our present author has shown in 
the Science of Ethics that he is aware of the fact that construc- 
tion is what is now demanded of a man of his opinions, whose 
powers of expression do not allow him to keep silence, and the 
present essays are composed for the purpose of showing that 
such construction is possible from his point of view, though it 
must be admitted that they also prove that the men who have 
led the people into the wilderness cannot hope to reach the 
Jordan. 
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If we have called Mr. Stephen old-fashioned we have also 

called him a critic, and if any one doubts whether a critic of the 
first rank cannot change his skin, he may read the first essay 
in this work where the author, after an apology for previous 
vehemence and harshness towards antagonists and an exhorta- 
tion to ‘the churches’ to co-operate with his friends in meeting 
‘social needs and aspirations,’ suggests that they may as well 
drop their dogmas because they do not really believe them, and 
characterises the demand for denominational education as ‘ pre- 
posterous if not hypocritical’ while expressing the candid 
opinion that after all the granting of such a demand cannot 
make any practical difference to anybody. This point of view 
hardly makes a good basis for co-operation ; but the truth as 
the critic sees it will out, and all the other essays are free 
enough from such vituperation to make the excursus pardon- 
able. The more important essays are, in fact, examples of 
how to approach burning questions from a philosophic stand- 
point. In the most valuable of them, on the Vanity of Philo- 
sophising, the author casts on philosophers the privilege of 
explaining if they can, but debars them from attempting to 
create, and he follows his own rule by justifying on an ethical 
basis the relations to man of the doctrines associated with such 
terms as competition, the struggle for existence and heredity. 
An apparently implicit belief in the theory of evolution enables 
him to reconcile himself to something like contentment with 
the struggle for existence, though he may make it appear to a 
more sceptical reader that it is merely a synonym for the 
existence of evil. He is more convincing when he shows that 
competition is the best possible method of conducting various 
operations, and that a belief in the doctrine of heredity leaves 
ample scope for the exercise of the better part of human nature, 
His distinction between social and organic evolution does a 
good deal to reconcile antagonists of evolutionary views 
generally to his opinions, and his criticism of Mr. Kidd’s 
theory as to the disappearance of the Greek race is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Space forbids us to follow him in his inquiries as to the 
limits of the application of science to politics, but the essay 
should certainly be studied by all the increasing number of 
writers on political subjects ; nor can we do full justice to the 
essay on Punishment, in which the theory of mere deterrence 
is demolished in the author's best style. It is not easy to 
critise the concluding essay on Forgotten Benefactors, suggested 
by an old Saturday Review article by the late Sir James 
Stephen, but it forms a fitting termination to one of the most 
valuable collections of essays which has appeared of late years. 


OLD AND NEW 


Professor Saintsbury’s preface to Miss Bell’s translation of 
The Atheists Mass and other Stories in Messrs. Dent’s Balzac 
series is, of course, itself full of interest. Professor Saints- 
bury makes an excellent comment on the curious state- 
ment made in La Messe de [ Athée by Balzac, who had never 
seen England, that ‘you can everywhere find something 
better than England, butit’s very difficult when you get far 
away from France to find aught like France’s charm.’ On this 
Professor Saintsbury observes : ‘ Just as it is only a very foolish 
lover who finds fault with any one else for preferring the charms 
of his own love, so it is only a very weak-minded and weak- 
kneed patriot who questions the idolatry of a patriotism that 
is not his own.’ In later remarks on this truly great story— 
as great as it is short—Professor Saintsbury says excellently 
that, although Balzac ‘was not exactly an orthodox person,’ 
yet ‘he had no ideas foreign to orthodoxy; and neither in 
his novels nor in his letters, nor elsewhere, would it be pos- 
sible to find a private expression of unbelief. And such a 
story as this is worth a warehouseful of tracts, coming as it 
does from Honoré de Balzac.’ The remarks on the other 
stories are equally just and well put. But it is a vile trick 
to write ‘genius had passed by there.’ This is not English 
in any kind of sense. It is simply a lazy (or affected) and 
literal rendering of an essentially French phrase, for which an 
English equivalent could easily be found. 

It is a pleasure to be able to congratulate Mr. G. A. Aitken, 
the editor, and Messrs. Dent and Co., the pub ‘shers, on the com- 
pletion of their excellent edition of the Romances and Narra- 
tives of Defoe. What are called the minor writings of Defoe 
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will now receive, we may trust, the deeper and more general 
appreciation they deserve. Of these, there are several interest- 
ing examples in the two last volumes, xv. and xvi., which con- 
clude the series of unsurpassable ‘true relations.’ Everybody 
knows the ‘ Journal of the Plague Year,’ but most unmerited 
neglect has been the lot cf that singular discourse, ‘ Due Pre- 
parations for the Plague, as well for Soulas Body.’ Mr. Aitken 
reprints this remarkable work, for the first time in full, in a 
collection of Defoe’s writings. The story of the London grocer, 
who victualled his house, in the parish of St. Alban’s, Wood 
Street, as if for a siege, is one of Defoe’s best efforts in the art 
of true-seeming narrative. Typical, also, is the moral dialogue 
in the second part of the story. In the same volume we have 
the much-discussed ‘Apparition of Mrs. Veal, which Mr. 
Wright was the first to suggest was based on a story of facts, 
told by an acquaintance of Defoe’s. Such, indeed, as Mr. 
Aitken shows, it was, though the discovery detracts nothing 
from the force of Defoe’s ‘True Relation.’ Whether Mrs. Veal 
and Mrs. Bargrave lived, and in Canterbury; or whether 
Dickory Cronke, the original of Defoe’s ‘Dumb Philosopher,’ 
was also a ‘real person,’ as Mr. Aitken thinks; they live in 
Defoe with the most convincing vitality. All the narratives of 
vol. xvi. deal with real persons, such as Captain Avery, the 
pirate ; Joseph Bijeau and other followers of Cartouche ; Jack 
Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, Blewit, Captain Gow and other 
notorious malefactors. Excepting some few touches in the 
account of Captain Avery’s capture of the grand-daughter of 
the great Mogul and in the striking description of Mr. Fea’s 
seizure of Gow and his crew in the Orkneys, there is little to 
distinguish these narratives from the simple prose of the New- 
gate Calendar. It cannot be denied that the same themes, and 
others like unto them, are quite as effectively treated by those 
industrious attorneys, Messrs. Knapp and Baldwin. Good as 
‘Captain Avery’ is, ‘Captain Singleton’ is far superior ; and 
there is a great gulf fixed between these stories of pickpockets, 
thief-catchers, and pirates, and such miracles of plausible in- 
vention as ‘ Moll Flanders’ and ‘ Duncan Campbell.’ 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphiaand The Garden of Cyrus, 
edited by the late Dr. Greenhill, make together an important 
edition to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Golden Treasury’ series. The 
tribute paid to the work of the learned and enthusiastic editor 
by Mr. Edward Marshall in the preface to this charming little 
book wiil be endorsed by every lover and student of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Happily, Dr. Greenhill had almost completed his 
annotation of Zhe Garden of Cyrus b2fore his lamented death, 
and such notes as Mr. Marshall furnishes are altogether in 
accord with his ideal of editing. We can scarcely agree with 
Mr. Marshall, however, in thinking that the Garden is less 
‘characteristic’ as well as ‘less known’ than the Hydriotaphia. It 
has a less sustained magnificence, but assuredly is not less 
splendid and ornate in parts. Decidedly, the two passages 
beginning, ‘ Light that makes things seen, makes some things 
invisible, and ‘Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rouse up 
Agamemnon,’ have such glory and exaltation, such music and 
majesty, as are surpassed by nothing in the companion work, 
We regret, with Mr. Marshall, to have to read ‘To be gnawed 
out of our graves’ in the place of the more poetic ‘To be knav’d 
out of our graves.’ Is it not strange, by the way, that the quarto 
of 1669, which appeared during the author’s lifetime, should 
ignore the ‘errata’ of 1658 and retain the older reading? The 
1669 quarto was not issued in ignorance of the previous quarto, 
since it reproduces ihe ‘ Marginal illustrations’ which were first 
printed in that edition. 

It has been observed that those most given to quotation are 
least gifted in the art. Slipshod writers and speakers delight 
in thus pointing their pointless deliveries. We commend them 
to Lieut.-Colonel Dalbiac’s Dictionary of Quotations (English) 
(London: Sonnenschein). This book observes an alphabetical 
rule so rigidly that you will find pages of quotation beginning 
with the insignificant words ‘An’ and ‘The.’ Atthe first blush, 
this may appear a little disconcerting. Suppose you wish to 
quote something about ‘Yarrow’ and you cannot recall the 
preliminary ‘ And is this.’ Luckily, Colonel Dalbiac gives an 
index—a good one, too—and this sets you right at once. In 
fact, without the index this book were nothing but a catalogue ; 
with it, it is a useful and handy work for reference. 

The new edition of Fors Clavigera, which is in course of publi- 
cation by Mr. George Allen, embodies an excellent notion. It 
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contains Mr. Ruskin’s own Letters only, omitting the not incon- 
siderable mass of ;writing contributed by his correspondents. 
By this simple expedient the original eight volumes are reduced 
to four, and these four are of the handy size of the cheap edition 


of Mr. Ruskin’s works. All the original illustrations are 
included, and each volume has a full index. From all points 
of view, this is an entirely admirable re-issue of a most notable 
work. 

Among other new editions we have to note Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets (London : Kegan Paul), edited by Mr. A. Waugh, illus- 
trated with portraits ; Wordsworth’s Poetical Works (London: 
Macmillan) edited by Professor William Knight, vol. iii.; vol. vi. 
of J. R. Green’s History of the English People (same publishers); 
Daudet’s Zartarin of Tarascon and Tartarin on the Alps 
(London: Dent) in English, with the original illustrations ; Johan 
Stuart Blackie (London : Blackwood), a Biography, by Anna M, 
Stoddart; and Zhe Jdylis of the King, ii. and iii: in the 
‘People’s Edition’ of Tennyson (London: Macmillan). 
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